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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT has reassembled. Once more 

Pre hear the well-worn phrases and watch 
the threadbare 

again we are pulled 


called politics; yet 
this way and that by 
the self-appointed guides of press and _ party. 
Frankly, we are tired of it. The politician, his work 
and wiles, are suspect. Consciously or unconsciously, 
we seek something better than we now possess. We 
have lost faith, and without that, mankind becomes 
restless and restive. With the country in danger 
from a common enemy, a coalition was necessary and 
natu.iz’, but with the only remaining enemy in our 
midst, how can one justify so immoral a form of 
government as we now possess? 


game 


Honest though a representative of the people may’ 
be, he is powerless in the hands of those who control 
the mechanism of a Coalition Government. Nor can 
we now fairly describe a representative who stands for 
Parliament as chosen by his constituents. He has the 
Coalition ticket, one says—which means that he is first 
chosen by his party, and must serve it in return for 
official recognition. True, the people may reject him: 
but how many do? With the moral and material 
support of the Government behind him, he starts a ~ 
favourite, and in nine cases out of ten wins the seat. 
For the most part, he is a politician representing him- 
self and his party. Not infrequently his constituents 
knows little of him, save what they are told by a paid 
press and those who send him. The old-time member 
who was a proved citizen chosen by his neighbours is 
ararity. That is the pity of it, for we want that man 
to-day more than ever before, to break down the walls 
of bureaucracy, with all its abuses and opportunities 
for abuse. 


The present-day politician seeks money and power, 
and with a few exceptions his own advance. The love 
of money is assuredly the root of all evil, and never 
has it been more in evidence. With money, man can 
buy women, food and property, and few desire more, 


for iy. These satisfy at once man’s vanity and 
= etites, and despite the platitudes of idealism 


oyed to dope the docile voter, hypocrisy leers 
thd h the veneer of respectability. So, from the 
Pri Minister to the least important Secretary’s 


secretary, they are all of them suspected by somebody. 
Honours in name and place have been bestowed so un- 
accountably and with so much extravagance that one 
merely sneers and shrugs the shoulders at each fresh 
batch of favours. Corruption is too rife to need a 
cloak, it seems, 


‘* Like master, like man,’’ is the old saying, and 
we find the truth in British politics to-day. The old 
credentials and qualifications are neither sought nor 
asked for. How then can we hope for purity in 
politics? Are politicians to be gauged by another 
code than that by which all men are judged? ‘‘ Gold 
and meal are measured otherwise—I learnt so much 
at school.’’ But surely a man even in Parliament 
remains the man he was outside St. Stephen’s. Yet 
there is this difference—that outside the Houses of 
Parliament he must be tolerated, even if he is despised, 
however unscrupulous he may be; while within, his 
presence is a reproach both to those who sent him 
there, and to the nation. We are saying openly what 
is in the minds of most. The use of dirty tools and the 
manipulation of a debased and prostituted press are 
bringing discredit, not only on our legislative assem- 
bly, but on the very form of government of which we 
were once so justly proud. 


We are promised a measure to reform the House of 
Lords. Let us not reform it overmuch, for many to- 
day who would once have led the cry for its aboli- 
tion trust it beyond the Commons. They have learnt 
what others knew, that there is something in heredity, 
in breeding and pride of race; that a handful of idle 
rich cannot eclipse a community imbuéd through time 
and training with a high sense of honour. For the 
most part, these men have little love for party or party 
funds. National need comes first, and six years of the 
severest trial have won for the House of Lords a 
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measure of confidence and respect which few have yet 
confessed. It is significant that there is less ado in 
these days concerning the rich who are heedlessly called 
idle than the rich who are unscrupulous. We are be- 
ginning to know both, and to appraise their worth. 


It is the King’s wish that unemployment should have 


first consideration in the new session, and it is the wish 
of all. Further, it is His Majesty’s desire that men 
and masters should come together, honestly and in 
good faith, that they may work together for the com- 
mon good. It is, indeed, a kingly wish, and a shrewd 
suggestion; but men and masters must be left to it, 
without interference on the part of those whose interest 
is merely detached and academic, or vain and selfish. 
One dare hardly contemplate the greatness of the Em- 
pire with men and masters once-more in harmony and 
agreement in endeavour. Yet unity is possible, if 
both can but rid themselves of the prejudices that clog 
the wheels of industry. 


On Wednesday Mr. Clynes, with his amendment on 
unemployment, drew a plain and sensible reply from 
Dr. Macnamara. The case for employing ex-service 
men in the much needed work of building is perfectly 
plain. ‘* The key to the situation was an expansion 
of building work, which would find employment@hot 
only for bricklayers and plasterers, but for painters, 
plumbers, and others.’’ The building trade unions 
were guilty of ‘‘ classic hardihood,’’ when they 
‘“ hoped the Government would push forward its hous- 
ing problem.’’ It is tyranny indeed, and the Govern- 
nmtent must go on with its scheme, whether the unions 
approve or not. Why should the country have to pay 
£50,000 a week in out-of-work doles, just because the 
building trades refuse to have anything to do with 
ex-Service men? 


The Premier in his speech attempted to deny the 
muddle of the Versailles treaty, and was more opti- 
mistic concerning Ireland than we can be. He in- 
cluded in his remarks on the reform of the House of 
Lords, one sentence which he might well attempt to 
live up to, ‘‘ We think it essential that the House of 
Commons should not be misled by promises that we 
cannot realise.’’ | Everyone knows the difficulty of 
agreement on disputed subjects in a Coalition, and the 
desperate problems now before the country. But 
nothing is gained in the long run by ‘ autumnal 
promises’’ and ‘‘vernal excuses.’’ These may escape the 
notice of the common people, who have little memory 
for anything except race-horses; but there are others. 
The Premier was put in power as the man who won 
the war. Electors are now asking if there is an equal 
chance of his winning the peace. 


Mr. Bromley, general secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers, has been threaten- 
ing a railway strike at a date kept secret on account 
of the shooting of three railwaymen at Mallow. It is 
to be noticed that he has ignored all the outrages com- 
mitted by Sinn Fein gunmen in a similar way. A 


more unreasonable and audacious attack on the wel-. 


fare of the country, at a time when commerce and in- 
dustry are in a critical state, we cannot imagine. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘‘ We 
are not going to submit to threats of strikes in order 
to intimidate us,’’ and dwelt on the difficulty of get- 
ting hold of evidence about the affair. In Ireland and 
England, many know about outrages, including the 
burning of Cork, but no one will speak officially as a 
witness. 


Fortunately, we are not without evidence that 
Labour is tiring of the firebrands who would use their 
fellow-workers as pawns for personal profit and pre- 
ferment. Mr. J. H. Thomas is wiser in his generation 


than the impetuous Bromley, now openly rebuked ° 


by Ulster railwaymen. The threat of railway strikes 
becomes less potent each time it is idly used, and 
shrewd Mr. Thomas understands his rank and file 
better than Mr. Bromley, and knows that they are not 
to be counted upon at a pinch. What is known to 
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Mr. Thomas is known also to the cooler heads am 
the Labour leaders, who see that they have much to 
lose by industrial disputes, and nothing whatever to 
gain that may be reckoned real profit. If men wil} 
hold their leaders in check and subjection, and if em. 
ployers will flatly reject official interference with their 
businesses, we shall have less dislocation of trade and 
less unemployment. 


As heavy taxation creates unemployment, it js 
natural that reduction should be foreshadowed. This 
is not only a wise move, but a necessary one. Every 
day some prospectus or company meeting discloses the 
poverty of capital in once comfortable concerns of lo 
standing. To pay high wages, both directly and in. 
directly (through purchases of raw materials) manu- 
facturers and traders want more money, and they can- 
not obtain that without buying it in the open market, 
Many a man and many a firm make a profit which js 
not detachable from the paper on which it is written; 
yet on that they pay six shillings in every pound as 
income-tax alone, and that in cash. Such circum- 
stances are discouraging, to say the least, and coupled 
with a high Bank Rate, a serious handicap on enter- 
prise. So strenuous is the work, and so fraught with 
risk, that it may take some coaxing to get men to in- 


vest time and money in business of any sort, these 


days. 


Yet we hear of supposedly sane men in council de- 
manding a capital levy of vast proportions. Do they 
realise where that money is? Do they appreciate the 
fact as they ought, that a few millions of E.P.D. nearly 
strangled the country’s industry? So wild a proposi- 
tion suggests the belief among the ignorant that those 
who own money keep it in bags secreted in some corner 
of their homes. They do know that this is the money 
which they get each pay-day. All money is out work- 
ing, so to speak, and if it were taken to pay our Na. 
tional Debt, what would the workman’s position be; 
where would his wages come from? It is a pity such 
foolish suggestions are made, for they show the crass» 
ignorance of finance which muddles the spokesmen of 
Labour. Surely they have the wit to see where money 
is, and how it is used. 


Mr. William Crooks’s complete breakdown in health 
was not unexpected. For nearly two years he has done 
his best to attend at the House of Commons; he has 
been too ill to speak in the House for at least a year. 
Every one will be sorry to lose him, and it is to be hoped 
that proper provision may be made for his comfort of 
mind and body. He served the’country truly and well 
during the war, and in the early part of it, rendered the 
Government assistance of a specially valuable kind. It 
gives us pleasure to offer this veteran Labour M.P. a 
sincere tribute of respect. If the Labour Party were 
composed of men like Mr. William Crooks, M.P., and 
Colonel John Ward, M.P., what a godsend it would be, 
not only for the nation, but for the Labour Party itself, 
and those whom that Party at present misrepresents! 
A severe judge of Parliamentary oratory once described 
Mr. Crooks as one of the best speakers—in his s 
style, of course—that he had ever heard. His humour 
is typical of the Londoner. We seem to remember that 
he once overbid a rival’s claim to reputation by saying 
that he had eight aunts in the workhouse. 


South African secessionists failed utterly in theit 
attempt to break away from the Empire, and General 
Smuts had little difficulty in securing a victory which 
should stifle the worrying tactics of these gentry for 
some time to come. South Africans, British and 
Dutch, know full well the material and moral value 
the British Empire. They have been well and gener 
ously treated throughout, and they are not anxious 
to risk the chances of a mixed republic for the security 
they now possess. Having got so far, it remains. fot 
the new Government to rid the country and the mines 
of those labour extremists who are now defying thes 
own unions and the authorities in fomenting dissats 
faction in an industry which is vital to South Africas 
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welfare. This should not be difficult, as they are 
aliens, for the most part, and as little respected by 
those whom they profess to represent, as by the people 
at large. 


The horrors of Ireland still continue, and we 
see no chance of their abating at present. Sinn 
Feiners are threatening to murder ex-Service men 
who take up small holdings according to the Govern- 
ment scheme. The younger men among the rebels are 
irreconcilable, and knowing what will happen to them’ 


"if they are found with revolvers, are determined to use 


them. They listen to the priest denouncing murder, 
and tell him afterwards that they know he does not 
mean what he says. Investigation on the spot suggests 
that Home Rule and Rome Rule are no longer synony- 
mous. The movement has reached a point which is 
outside religion. 


Seventy-five ex-enemy ships are offered for sale to 
British subjects, and fourteen to Allies, Neutrals or 
Britons. Why are these put in the market when no 
one can make a profit out of the vessels he owns? 
They must be given away or remain unsold; so why 
waste money on the sale and its advertisement? This, 
we suppose, is where the public get their chance! 
The ex-enemy ships worth having went long ago. Here 
is the residue, for which tenders are invited. How- 
ever, the general public are not interested, and ship- 
owners may be counted as being capable of looking 
after themselves. It would be better for Germany to 
keep such a collection of oddments, which can only 
glut our already glutted market, and to leave our ship- 
yards a chance to obtain much needed orders for new 
tonnage. 


The report of the Dunlop Rubber Company’s general 
meeting, published on Saturday last week, is long, 
but well worth reading by every investor. Share- 
holders were there and demanded an explanation of the 
Company’s position. One, whose holding of £10,000 
had dwindled to £2,000, made pertinent comments on 
the old directorate, and urged our contention that the 
directors of such a concern should be practical men 
conversant with the business and competent to deal 
with its affairs. There was a general feeling that 
many large shareholders had ‘‘ got out ’’ at top prices, 
and left the rank and file of the investors to hold the 
emaciated child. It must be particularly galling to 
find that this has been done, but so long as the public 
remain as gullible as they are, they must be prepared 
for the shearing. A new directorate was formed, but 


- although that may latch the door for a time, the horse 


isout and away. We notice that Sir Harry McGowan 
remains on the board, as does Sir Henry Dalziel. One 
would imagine that the former had sufficient on hand 
with the British Cellulose and Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, of which he is chairman, and although 
Sir Henry Dalziel has decided to discontinue his work 
as M.P., he is surely a busy man with the United 
Newspapers (1918), Ltd., to look after, not to speak 
of his unofficial réle as Coalition press adviser. 


According to the Colwyn Committee’s report, there 
isa possibility of £150,000,000 being claimed from the 
country by the railway companies under their agree- 
ments with the Government. With the irregularity 
and slackness of these arrangements we need not deal. 
It is but another case of the business man against the 
amateur. Sir Eric Geddes, in his new boots, makes 
capital out of these irregularities to the great 
political advantage of his leader and himself. Yet it 
was the former who threw a great burden on railway 
shareholders by the indiscriminate granting of in- 
creases in wages, leaving the managers incapable of 
making both ends meet to-day. Like many reputed 
Strong men, Sir Eric Geddes is deplorably weak. No 
British Government can repudiate their bargains. The 
mere suggestion is unthinkable. But why, when rail- 
Ways were so promptly commandeered, was shipping 
left free to reap incredible harvests? That money has 
been paid by all of us, years ago. Not only did we 
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pay the freights demanded, but we supplied the navy 
and the necessary protection for the high freights to 
be earned. The wily ship-owner who made those war 
profits sold out at the top of the market, and he is 
now a man of wealth and leisure while ships lie rusting 
and idle in our ports. Let us at least be consistent. 
The railway agreements cannot be repudiated. 


The Continent of Europe, formerly a large buyer of 
the finest Havana cigars, is so no longer. The very 
high British Customs duty has also reduced the export 
of cigars from Cuba. If the Cubans carry out their 
threat to impose retaliatory duties upon British goods, 
that will not increase the sale of their cigars to Britain. 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. and the British American 
Tobacco Co. made, last year, stupendous profits, and 


the prices asked by the Cubans, or the tobacco trust, 


for growing, manufacturing and marketing Havana 
cigars will have to come down. London cigar dealers, 


now that the value of the £ sterling has improved from | 


$3.20 to $3.90, can afford to reduce their prices of 
cigars by 20 per cent. Meantime, let the public refuse 
to buy for a few months, and the cigar makers, ex- 
porters, and retailers will, if they wish to sell their 
cigars, find means to reduce prices to somewhere about 
pre-war level, whether they like it or not. Otherwise, 
the British public should keep its money in its pocket 
and let the Cubans keep their cigars, till the Central 
Powers can buy again. 


The same argument applies to champagne and good 
clarets. Many cannot afford to buy at present prices, 
and wine is often a necessary medicine to invalids and 
elderly people. The war profiteer who paid 35s. to £2 
a bottle for champagne at fashionable cookshops is now 
a purchaser of the past. If the champagne people wish 
to sell us more of their wine, they must make up their 
minds to sell the finest brands at about 95s. a dozen 
large bottles, and restaurants must be content to charge, 
at most, 15s. a bottle. This would give the latter a 
living profit ; besides, some restaurants extract in addi- 
tion from the champagne firms lump sums down for 
putting the name of a brand into the wine-list, or for 
hanging a useless framed advertisement on the walls. 
Meantime, as with cigars, the public should refuse to 
buy. There is nothing like a consumers’ strike to bring 
down the prices of overcoats or motor-cars, socks, 
champagne, or shoes. . 


Seldom do we find much romance in the reports of 
Company meetings. For the most part, they are 
figures and little else. Yet Alderman Sir G. Wyatt 
Truscott drew a pretty picture for the fortunate share- 
holders of the City of London Brewery Company last 
Friday, when, in announcing the removal of the whole 
of the company’s works to new premises at Fulham, 
he described the famous brewery in Thames Street as 
having been in use since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Two acres within five minutes of the Bank of Eng- 
land and facing the London river! Stow, the famous 
Elizabethan chronicler, explains, when he is noting 
the favourite haunts of various trades in the City, that 
‘the Brewers for the most part remaine neare the 
friendly water of Thames.’’ This old brewery may 
have slaked the thirst of Shakespeare and provided 
him with the ‘‘ red-lattice’’ phrases of Falstaff and 
Pistol. The brewery should take for its motto the re- 
mark of Shakespeare’s carrier, ‘‘ As good a deed as 
drink.”’ 


At last we have run to earth the ‘‘ Gentleman with a 
Duster.’’ He is, we understand, none other than 
Mr. F. S. Oliver, who made some reputation during 
the war as the author of ‘ Ordeal by Battle.’ While 
the war lasted, Mr. Oliver held a post in one of the 
Ministries, from which source, no doubt, he picked up 
the items of tittle-tattle so ably exploited in ‘ The 
Mirrors of Downing Street.’ His friendship with 
Mr. Walter Long also gives him some title to know- 
ledge. . The man whom he wishes to be Prime Min- 
ister is, we believe, a Wilson Professor of Inter- 
national Politics. | We do not like this description, 


but it may satisfy the readers of the London Magazine. 
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CONSERVATISM AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


HE decay of belief in these days is not confined 
to the theological field; it has invaded also the 
- sphere of political principle. In either domain it 
calls itself liberalism or broadmindedness, and the only 
thing in the world of which it is quite sure is that itself 
stands for a moral and psychological advance. Yet it is 
decay all the same. The sect or party which becomes 
broadminded enough to admit that another sect or party 
with tenets irrecqncilable with its own is also probably 
right is already in a state of decline. It is obvious that 
it has only to become afflicted with this quality to 
excess totally to give away its own raison d‘étre. 

The older the political or religious combination— 
with one notable exception—the more liable it seems 
to be to disintegration in this way, for old age grows 
lazy—and tolerant. The exception, to which we allude 
only by way of illustration, is that institution at whose 
robust longevity Macaulay wondered many years ago 
in a famous passage. There is one main reason for 
the unchanging vigour of the Church of Rome: she 


does not change. She is as assured af the rightness of | 


her policy to-day as when Innocent the Third superin- 
tended the political morals of all Europe. She has 
driven out the modernists and she has never flirted with 
socialism—either the Christian or any other variety— 
in order to be abreast of the times, as certain other 
churches have done. 

The Conservative Party in England is an old asso- 
ciation, yet it seems latterly to have pursued with refer- 
ence to newer movements a course analogous to that 
of those other churches: and to have said, with an 
equal disregard of consequences, ‘‘ We are all of us 
right.’” We are not thinking, of course, of the com- 
paratively minute cleavages under the old party system, 
when all sides respected the Constitution, and allow- 
ance might be made for the play of temperament. The 
Constitution is now openly and directly challenged and 
marked for destruction by a British Soviet, which, 
being translated, means ‘‘ direct action’’ by some 
trade union or other, like Mr. Bromley’s, which takes 
the law into its own hands, and says, ‘‘ You have 
got to do what we say, or plunge the country 
into chaos.”’ Will the tired tolerance of old 
age cause the Conservative to sit down under 
British Bolshevism, as he did under British 
Feminism, and with a sad shrug of the shoul- 
ders murmur something about the futility of resist- 
ance to a ‘‘world-movement’’? It may indeed be 
futile, unless he bestirs himself. The Bolshevist in our 
midst, at any rate, is no political agnostic. New 
powers, like young persons, are thoroughly cocksure. 
The cocksureness of youth is often a disagreeable 
quality, but it is dynamic. It is frequently mistaken, 
but it has enthusiasm behind it. However crude and 
silly it may be, it is certain to get ahead of any Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways. 

The attitude of the Conservatism of a century ago 
towards doctrine irreconcilable with its principles was 
rather that which the Roman Church habitually adopts 
—of which we need say no more than that a distinction 
between truth and error is implicit in it. In the archaic 
belief that there was really such a distinction the Con- 
stitutional Association was founded in London in the 
year 1820, having for its object the ‘‘ defending of the 
country from the fatal influence of disloyalty and 
sedition.’’ It began with the issue of an Address in 
which the condition of political affairs then existing 
was described as one ‘‘ that menaced not the predomin- 
ance of this or that party of the State, but the safety 
of the State itself; not the separate interests of this or 
that class of men, but the liberty, the property, the 
security of all.’’ This manifesto was considered, the 
Annual Register informs us, to be so moderate and 
sound in its principles that great numbers of persons 
of distinction quickly came forward to countenance the 
Association with their names, and to support it with 
their pecuniary contributions. It pointed to ‘‘queru- 
lous impatience of all control and restraint, vain and 
ostentatious contempt of all sound learning, experience 
and knowledge, interruption of the courses of honest 
industry’? as amongst the symptoms of the national 
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sickness, which it said might be ‘‘distinctly traced to 
the. machinations of a comparatively small number of 
individuals.’’ Some may see in these quotations a 
certain appositeness to the times in which we live, bet 
we revive the memory of the Association of 1820 merely 
to show the robustness of the faith of those who then 
believed in the constitutional tradition. They were 
not content to leave the defence of their principles to 
the executive of a possibly pusillanimous Government, 
They forthwith proceeded to prosecute some of the 
‘‘small number of individuals’’ for seditious libel, 
There are very plain objections against unofficial pro- 
secutions for such offences, but no doubt they thought 
that, as, indeed, we remember to have heard quite 
lately, dangerous times tempt to dangerous expedients, 
As a matter of course, their methods were bitterly 
attacked, though, when two years later the President 
and other officers of the Association were themselves 
indicted for conspiracy, the Lord Chief Justice could 
find no authority for holding it illegal in itself, and the 
defendants were acquitted by a jury of their country. 
men. 

It is a question whether ’tis nobler in the mind to be 
in earnest or to be ‘‘ abreast of the times.’’ If one 
decides in favour of the latter, apparently everything 
becomes uncertain—unless at the same time you are 
waving a Red Flag. 


THE FUTURE OF FORESTRY. 


\ X J HY have we not wider woodlands in Great 
Britain than a mere 3,000,000 acres out of a 
total cultivated area of nearly 50,000,000 acres? 

Quite apart from pre-war cheap foreign timber, the 

woodman in Great Britain has not been treated well. 

What can he expect nowadays if employed on planting 

operations? Certainly in the first place the minimum 

wage for agriculture. For a high standard of living 
this is low enough, but economically the forest cannot 
pay as much as manufacturing or commercial industry. 

What compensation then can we offer to a forest 

planter? First of all, there is ample land for a few 

small-holdings of one to five acres, which will provide 
extra employment in the season when forest operations 
are slacker. In all forest operations including the plant- 
ing, there is a lot of ‘‘ lop’ and ‘‘ top,’’ ‘‘ firth ’’ and 

‘* sprays ’’ and ‘‘brushwood,’’ as well as ‘‘ thinnings.” 

It is one of the cherished privileges of a forest or wood- 

land worker to receive such material either free or in 

specified quantities free or at cost price. From the 

forestry point of view such concession costs little, im- 

proves the forest and gives keen satisfaction to the 

‘* man in the wood.’’ The town-dweller has become 

so accustomed to his Saturday half-holiday that there 

is a natural feeling of resentment that the wood- 
land worker should not share this privilege. At some 
seasons it is difficult to arrange, but at others it can be 
granted, provided good time is otherwise kept. In 
many employments nowadays public holidays are paid 
for, or rather the time of such holidays is not deducted 
from wages. With comparatively low wages in the 
forest industry it seems only fair as a compensation 
that holidays should be counted as working time. 
About a hundred years ago after the Napoleonic Wars 
afforestation was undertaken, much as it has been be- 
gun under the Forestry Commission during the last 
year. Then, as now, the cry was for the employment 
of ex-service men. What better employment could be 
found? There is the objection that the work is too 
lonely. Years ago, however, one cottage, or at the 
most two were built right away in the wood, as we se 
to-day in Windsor Forest and Swinley Woods. Nowa 

days most men, and especially their wives, object f 

living so far away from a village or other social centre. 

This objection can be met by grouping the cottages ™ 

a forest village. : 

For over five hundred years the Sihlaald near Zurich 
has been cut down and replanted with satisfactory © 
sults, and increased well-being to the ratepayers 

Zurich. In Germany and Austria there are many 

forests which have been managed under a definite 

scheme of cutting and planting for over a hundred 
years, the revenue steadily improving, as the years have 
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ne on and timber prices have risen. A large forestry 

rofession has grown up in these, and in most Euro- 

an countries, India, and the United States. In re- 
cent years there are some splendid exceptions to the 

neral indifference concerning forestry in Great Britain. 
The woods of Novar, and several other places, are 
being managed on up-to-date lines. There is a general 
awakening to the benefits of forestry and afforestation, 
put the possibilities of it are by no means understood by 
the large urban population. Under the Government 
scheme it is proposed to plant up 1,180 acres in 4o 
years, whereas, if it is necessary to find employment for 
nearly ten times the number of men, there is the chance 
of planting up 10,000,000 acres. Under the Govern- 
ment scheme it is estimated that 125,000 people would 
eventually be settled on the land, but under the acreage 
mentioned six-and-a-half million people would in all be 
employed. Unlike many other occupations, an affor- 
estation scheme, however large, can be expanded or re- 
tarded to fit to some extent the fluctuating demands of 
the market. Generally the additional cost of providing 
railway fare and accommodation for the temporary 
woodland worker would be outweighed by the genuine 
advantages of providing permanent employment. 

On several occasions rather abortive attempts have 
been made to find work for unemployed townspeople on 
the land. Poor accommodation has been provided, and 
inadequate arrangements made with regard to food. 
The whole crux of the affair seems to be the provision 
of allotments near the town and small-holdings in the 
country. Although a man may not earn much from a 
small-holding, or even occasionally make a loss, it is an 
outlet for his utmost energy if he owns, or can rent, 
such a holding for at least seven years without disturb- 
ance. At the present time one paramount factor, 
peculiar largely to Great Britain, seems to block the 
way to a more rapid development of small-holdings and 
afforestation. That is the price of the land. Just re- 
cently we have learnt that although an owner is only 
desirous of obtaining £9 an acre for some very good 
afforestable land, he is expected to accept only £3. 
However, the fact remains that a bridge has to be built 
between the unemployed worker and the owner of the 
soil. Perhaps the fairest way would be to allocate 
county by county a certain proportion of land to be 
chosen by lot for the purpose of allotments and small- 
holdings. This quantity would be withdrawn for the 
purpose, and would have the effect of enhancing 
the value of the rest of the land, thus compensating the 
owners of it for having had to let some of their land for 
asmall-holding or allotments under current market 
rates. For forestry purposes the Government has made 
a block grant of about £3,000,000 for ten years. This 
is to include not only afforestation, acquisition of land, 
and loans, but also education and research. 

In the planting operation nurseries are visualised full 
of millions of young trees, one inch to one foot high, 
line by line, and bed by bed. Then we have the bare 
old pastures or mountain side gradually being reclothed 
with trees, carefully leaving all the best spots for small- 
holding pastures or small-holdings themselves. Then 
we have the making of new roads up to these planta- 
tions. Usually such plantations are made amidst grand 
or wild scenery. 

From time to time there has been a talk of land banks, 
but as yet little or nothing has been done. Naturally 
the ordinary labourer has not the capital necessary to 
start a small-holding. Under an Afforestation Scheme 
he would first of all be guaranteed, subject to good be- 
haviour, at least one year’s work. On his signing 
an agreement to the effect that he would stay at least 
one year, he would be gradually granted loans for the 
purchase of livestock or implements for his small-hold- 
ing at Government rates of interest. If, owing to dis- 
ability or other cause, he was not in a position to earn 
as much as an average man, the rate of interest would 
be reduced proportionately to his earning capacity. 
Each man would thus have every incentive-to put forth 
his best efforts. To give an afforestation area more 
life, the largest town adjacent to it would establish an 
employment afforestation committee. It would be the 
duty of such a committee to follow the afforestation 
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operations and provide labour through the local ex- 
changes, when it is required, whether temporary 
or permanent. On the other hand, the atforesta- 
tion authority would notify the town afforestation com- 
mittee of its requirements and aims. In this manner 
there would be a constant interchange of ideas between 
the country and the town, which is essential for real 
progress. 


TWO METAPHYSICAL PLAYS. 


WO comedies, one new and one old, and both 

dealing with the metaphysical, have lately been 

added to the current repertory of London. The 
new one is ‘ The Wonderful Visit,’ by Mr. H. G. Wells 
and Mr. St. John Ervine; and is to be seen at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre. It was received by the daily press 
with a blast of derision as fierce as the flames from a 
dragon’s mouth. Consequently, we went to it prepared 
for the worst, and, as frequently happens in such cases, 
spent an exceptionally enjoyable evening. The play is 
afantasy. Most of it is merely the dream of a country 
vicar as he sits in his Devon garden on a warm day, 
while the young men of his parish are out, gun in hand, 
to kill an unknown bird—apparently a stray flamingo— 
which has been seen flying about. In his dream the 
kindly clergyman is visited by an Angel from the Master 
of Light, who mixes with the household and the neigh- 
bours, and finds the world as sad and mad and bad as 
Swinburne found Villon. There is, of course, nothing 
new here. Poets and preachers have been sounding just 
such a note for centuries. Neither are the human types 
presented at all original—the clergyman who is a 
Christian, and his curate who is not; the windy profiteer 
who has made a fortune out of munitions and ‘‘believes 
in war, dammy,’’ the tragically situated unmarried 
mother, the austere matron who would force her into 
‘* respectability,’’ and the rest of the narrow, ugly 
little community— 


‘* Below me there is the village, and looks how quiet 
and small ! 

And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, scandal, 
and spite.’’ 


We cannot, however, remember having seen the pic- 
ture presented on the stage with so much force as in 
this play; for the year is 1920, and all the uplift and 
self-sacrifice of the years of war are brought in to drive 
the moral home. The vicar’s curate (a gentleman with 
a touch in him of the immortal Obadiah Slope) over- 
flows with patriotic cant. The dead father of poor 
Delia’s despised baby had been a gallant soldier. It is 
at the foot of the village war memorial (towards which 
he has subscribed heavily) that the Profiteer tries to 
force Delia into becoming his mistress. The conclu-- 
sion at which the authors arrive is also ancient, namely, 
that there is no escape from the ugliness of life save by 
faith. Faith in what? In our dreams. ‘‘ Still nurs- 
ing the unconquerable hope, Still clutching the inviol- 
able shade.”’ 

It is, perhaps, a needlessly pessimistic play. There 
is surely a good deal in life in a Devon village to be 
thankful for, in spite of the cruelty and materialism that 
are everywhere : 


‘* Ts it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done? ” 


So sang one of the saddest as well as the sweetest of 
our bards. We will also take leave to say that there 
are nobler thoughts to be expressed on the subject of 
the war than those here put into the mouths of the de- 
testable Sir John Gotch, K.B.E., and the unpleasant 
Rev. George Mendham, M.A. Our two dramatists 
must know this, for Mr. Wells wrote many a fine word 
on England while the conflict raged, and Mr. Ervine 
his younger collaborator, voluntarily played a soldier’s 
part in it. If the view of that struggle here offered were 
the whole truth, it would be enough to drive many a 
sorrowing parent and widow mad with rage and hu- 
miliation. But it is not. Rather has it the look of. 
being offered (no doubt unintentionally) as a sop to that 
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very materialism which both our dramatists so healthily 
detest. 

Otherwise, the play is a fine thing, rich in vivid 
characterization and witty and eloquent talk, and in the 
imaginative touch which is the rarest of all notes in the 
contemporary theatre. Its appeal, like that of ‘ Mary 


Rose,’ will, obviously, not be universal; but those | 


whose temperament can respond to it will want to see it 
not once, but many times, and we fancy it is going to 
have a great success. It is, moreover, quite brilliantly 
produced.’”’ The scenery is exquisite. Every 
‘* effect ’’—and some of these make considerable de- 
mands on ingenuity, for example, that in which a Da 
Vinci picture in the vicar’s study suddenly becomes 
alive, its figures joining in the very beautiful singing of 
an ancient carol—is enchantingly achieved. Last but 
not least, nearly all the acting is beyond praise. Miss 
Compton, it is true,.as one of the ‘‘ old gentry,’’ as 
distinguished from the ‘‘ new,’ just repeats herself as 
she has so pleasantly done in a hundred parts; but Mr. 
J. H. Roberts, as the Vicar, and Miss Moyna McGill, 
as Delia, seem the actual characters, and only the 
dreary concession to convention, which bids them ap- 
pear after each act to bow and smile in acknowledgment 
of the applause, mars the impression they create. Mr. 
Harold French, as the Angel, gives great pleasure both 
to eye and ear. In the angelic guise he looks like a 
figure out of some sixteenth century Italian master, and 
his speech is manly and eloquent. These four stand 
out prominently, but each of the dozen players con- 
cerned contributes notably to the illusion. 

The old comedy is ‘ The Tempest,’ which is now on 
view at the Aldwych. According to the programme, 
it has taken a sort of public meeting to produce it. Six 
persons are named as responsible for the scenery, five 
more for the costumes, four for the incidental music, 
two for the ballets, two for the general supervision, and 
one more for the wigs—or, exactly twenty in all (if we 
omit the author)! The result is the oddest medley. 
The opening scene takes place amid such a turmoil of 
brass and percussion that the roaring actors are nearly 
inaudible! Some of the music is old (and tuneful), 
some—very ‘‘ new.’’ The scenery is equally eccentric, 
one part of the island looking like a Raphael Tuck post- 
card of a pretty coast scene, while another suggests a 
madman’s nightmare. Now and then we are wafted 
away to Drury Lane in the pantomime season as (a) 
when Ariel swings across the stage in the air, sus- 
pended from an exceedingly visible wire, (b) when a 
gong is struck and a massive rock of lath and canvas 
slips aside, disclosing Ferdinand and Miranda playing 
chess in Prospero’s cave, and (c) when the Queen of 
Heaven stands singing under the concentrated glare of 
all the available limelight of the Aldwych Theatre. This 
last-named episode, by the way, also indicates a limit 
to the magical powers of Prospero. He can bring 
Goddesses to the earth, but apparently cannot make a 
Melba or a D’Alvarez of them! The acting also is of 
the mixed order. Mr. Ainley, as Prospero, on the 
evening of our visit, waved his magic wand with the 
energy of a flag-wagging football referee, and rattled 
off most of his verse with the zeal of a machine-gun in 
full blast. True, he slowed down for one or two cele- 
brated passages, but he soon recovered his speed, and 
went gaily plunging on again. In other words, we 
found small evidence of the actor consciously compos- 
ing and presenting one of the most significant char- 
acters in all Shakespeare. Neither could Mr. Louis 
Calvert be recognised as giving the poet’s Caliban. 
When George Rignold memorably played the part, he 
presented him as a scaly monster. Mr. Calvert made 
him look almost like a dealer in old clothes on the Dover 
road who might at any moment break into a terrifying, 
O my lungs and liver! O my limbs! Goroo! ’’ Miss 
Carey was the Miranda, and looked pretty enough, but 
scarcely suggested the romantic ecstacy of the poet’s 
maiden of fifteen who, within three charmed hours, 
meets, loves, and is betrothed to, the young heir of 
Naples. On the other hand, Mr. Stirling, as Antonio, 
Mr. Saintsbury, as Gonzalo, and Mr. Manning, as 
Stephano, all acted admirably. Indeed, we came away 
wondering how Mr. Manning’s rich art would prosper 
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in one of the great comic réles—Falstaff, for exam 
We also came away, hoping that we may yet see a pla 
which is not strongly dramatic, but is a lovely peel 
fantasy, produced in London by someone with an ; 
ination capable of subtler devices than flying Ariels ol 
** practical ’’ rocks. 


CURRENT PICTURE EXHIBITIONS, 

E hear a good deal about the Prevailing 

slump in picture buying, and the desperate 

condition of the artist. The Morning Post 
lately devoted several columns daily to the discussion 
of modern art, and it is to be hoped that the judicioys 
picture buyer has been encouraged by this means, Gooq 
pictures will serve him best, even if his interest in them 
is only mercenary. Formerly large sums were spent 
on ‘‘ pictures of the year,’’ but the experience of the 
sale-room shows that such stock depreciates sadly, and 
those who trusted popular reputation as a stable in. 
vestment have grown nervous. But whether artists 
are appreciated or not, they somehow go on working. 
It is possible that they may be stimulated by a little 
adversity, for at this moment exhibitions are unusual] 
numerous. Nor are patrons wholly lacking. The 
red wafer is sprinkled over every exhibition we haye 
seen—not profusely, but sufficiently to prove the ex. 
istence of a fairly large class of purchasers. Perhaps, 
when all is said, there are too many artists. We will 
select from among their number and variety two o 
three whose work is not of an ephemeral kind. 

Mr. Mark Gertler has exhibited little during the past 
two years. He is an artist who has passed through 
several phases, some of them unsatisfactory; such as, 
for instance, his ‘‘ neo-primitive’’ manner of som 
years ago, or a brief period when his pictures had 
irritating superficial resemblances to Cézanne, with 
out enough of the master’s spirit. Mr. Gertler’s 
period of comparative retirement has been most fruit 
ful. The influences at work on him have been absorbed 
and he has found himself again through a partial re 
turn to his earliest realism—strengthened by insistence 
on design and a heavier intensity. He can think in 
colour without losing his hold on form, and at the 
Goupil Gallery we pass without a sense of anti-climax 
from Gauguin’s ‘ Nevermore’ in one room to Mr. 
Gertler’s exhibition in another. There are not many 
of the modern English school who would stand th 
comparison so well. He has not the inventive genius 
of Gauguin, nor, in colour, quite the “ grande 
scnorité grave’’ on which Gauguin prided himself; 
but his pictures have a unity of their own, of a very 
satisfying kind. He selects, with due regard for the 
picture as a whole, the essential nature of whatever he 
paints—whether it is a landscape, the coarse leaves of 
a geranium, the crude earthenware of a flower-pot, of 
the massive form of Mr. St. John Hutchinson; and thi 
faculty of instinctive appreciation convinces us that his 
strength is in realism rather than abstract experiment 

An upper floor of the Goupil Gallery “is given up t0 
Mr. John Nash. He does not carry such heavy metal 
as Mr. Gertler, to whom he stands in the ratio of the * 
seventy-four to the hundred-gun ship. He can alternate nildly to 
between positive levity (in his amusing caricatures} Priestly | 
and the spirit of eclogue applied to landscape. It defects, 
their slightest form his landscapes are graceful decoreg ment. I 
tion, and at their best they are extremely vivid p thing, it 
sentments of nature, intensified by selection and a Be cous 
rangement. His ‘ Cornfield,’ belonging to Mr. Edwary he 
Marsh, is exhibited again, and shows him at hi - Iming 
highest level. Landscape painters must adopt somé ut Is thi 
convention, and the fact that the majority of thé l-day in 
borrow so much from each other partly explains 04 4 minimu 
tedium of the second-rate. Mr. Nash, with an instiit suf 
for right simplification and emphasis, invents his omgg§'s rule 
convention, giving new expression to themes whidll ssful, 2 
the shallow-minded might dismiss as common-pii% tting of 
and the same procedure helps him with a class of sil » ass 
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jects in which an artist’s insight is required - ‘ work, 
pictorial motive at all. The results are fresh and Ii } canid of 
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At the Alpine Club Professor William Rothens® * 
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has collected a considerable number of his paintings 
and drawings. It is a dignified exhibition, which 
stands aloof from ‘‘ movements.’’ Each generation 
rediscovers some truth for itself, and at the moment 
of discovery is intolerant of its immediate predeces- 
the difference between them lying usually not 
so much in fundamental results'as in the manner of 
expression. The plastic virtues preached by the last 
disciple of the newest cult are present in all the best 
traditional work, and have been thoroughly cultivated 
by Professor Rothenstein in his landscapes, particularly 
in the English ones, in which he has had full oppor- 
tunity for the process of building up which suits him 
best. These pictures are thoughtful and complete and 
only those persons who have been entirely debauched 
by the most rhetorical forms of expressionism will fail 
to recognise the qualities underlying Professor Rothen- 
stein’s sober reticence. His portrait drawings—those 
now exhibited and the numerous previous examples, 
including the early lithographs—are, as a whole, un- 
approached by anything of the kind which is being 
done to-day. They represent living celebrities in a 
way which will ultimately have the historical interest 
of the long series of portraits by Clouet and his school 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale; but with far more 
humanity, flexibility, and power of characterization. 
Their draughtsmanship is unequal; but then no artist 
except Holbein has ever maintained for long his own 
highest level in this sort of work. The method, at 
last, is always distinguished and personal. At the 
Alpine Club the drawing of Mr. W. H. Hudson is 
perhaps most typical of the artist’s finest expression. 

At the Academy this winter there was a large ex- 
hibition of modern Spanish paintings, most of them 
so bad that it was an impertinence to hang them with 
the old Spanish masters with whom they were asso- 
ciated in the same building. Of modern painters 
hardly any had found inspiration in the wonderful 
realities of his native landscape, or seemed to have 
sen anything beyond bull-fights, mantillas, and the 
more theatrical trappings of Spanish life. A little 
exhibition of ‘ Paintings of Southern Spain,’ by Mr. 
Jan Gordon and his wife, at the Burlington Gallery, 
leaves an impression of a more genuine feeling for 
sme aspects of Spain which are unaccountably 
despised by the national talent, as we were permitted 
to see at Burlington House—the austerity of the Mur- 
cian mountains, and the simple interest of every-day 
things which the common tourist, and the artist who 
caters for him, alike overlook. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ROME CATHOLICS AND SINN FEIN. 


IR,—For a long time it has given me a perhaps un- 

holy pleasure to stir up the muddy waters of anti- 
derical sentiment and to watch the result. I have there- 
fore to congratulate myself on the success of my last 
letter to the Saturpay Review. In it I ventured 
mildly to suggest that there was perhaps some merit in 
priestly rule, though, no doubt, such rule also has its 
defects, in common with every other form of govern- 
ment. If, however, priestly rule is such a pernicious 
thing, it is only reasonable to infer that the government 
ofa country, where the influence of the priest has been 
diminated as much as possible, will manifest an over- 
whelming excellence and an incontrovertible superiority. 
But is this really so? There is a country, for instance, 
foday in Europe that has reduced priestly influence to 
aminimum; the government is based on well-nigh uni- 
versal suffrage, and, as a natural consequence perhaps, 
tis ruled by a charlatan, who is not particularly suc- 
“ssful, and a group of Jews. Its last ruler, ere the 
“tting of the sun of theocracy, was a majestic indivi- 
dual, assuredly not perfect, but of immense capacity 

work, a patron of learning and education, a re- 
lormer of the church of which he was the virtua! head, 
#man too who knew how to use pomp and splendour 
inspire the common people with respect and awe. If 
umes so different may be compared, it would be inter- 
Sting to know whether that country has a more digni- 
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fied, a more enlightened and a more impressive govern- 
ment to-day than it had in the sixteenth century. 

But scarcely has my modest suggestion in favour of 
priestly government appeared in print, than I am as- 
sailed with cries of ‘‘ What about -the Arabic 
civilization that the Spaniards blotted out, their - 
illiterate peasantry, the Holy Inquisition and the Aztec 
empire that the self-same wicked Spaniards destroyed ?”’ 
In very truth, this nation that the anti-clerical historian 
Michelet once apostrophized as ‘‘ great and heroic,”’ 
seems to have a long list of crimes put down to its 
aceount. With regard to the Arabic civilization your 
correspondent, perhaps unwittingly, supplies an answer, 
for if—which I do not believe—the Arabs, through the 
Renaissance, were the progenitors of the materialistic 
civilization, without distinction and indifferent to beauty, 
which we have to-day, then they stand condemned 
already. As for the illiterate Spanish peasantry, I 
have never been able to study them at first-hand, but I 
have good reason to believe that intelligent travellers 
are agreeably surprised when they find themselves in 
contact with them, and that in self-respect and mother- 
wit they are at least the equals of many of the sorry 
products of our board school system, who use their 


‘capacity for reading to follow the latest developments 


in sport, and accept as first-rate intellectual pabulum 
such stuff as is supplied them in columns of the 
Daily Mail. 

I should make my letter too long if I dealt with the 
Inquisition, but at the risk of exciting the derisive 
laughter of your correspondent, I will tell him how the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico ought to be regarded. The 
Aztecs used to propitiate their angry gods with human 
sacrifices. In this way they offered many a hecatomb, 
but sometimes the gods continued to be unfriendly, 
even more unfriendly than before. Then an Aztec 
would say, looking to his neighbour, ‘‘ How can we 
assuage thie anger of our deities?’’ And his neighbour 
would answer, ‘‘ You must offer another and a larger 
hecatomb.’’ Hence the whole empire was oppressed 
with a hideous nightmare, for none knew who might 
be the victims next. When white men from across the 
sea came; riding horses and bringing with them engines 
that spat fire—things that the Aztics had never seen 
before—it was but natural that they should ask such 
wondrous beings, ‘‘ And how do you propitiate your 
angry gods?’’ The answer was, ‘‘ We are baptized 
with water and repent.’’ Then suddenly the night- 
mare lifted from the land, and in less than a century 
Mexico was dotted with churches. : 

T. PERCY ARMSTRONG. 


IRISH CONTRIBUTION. 


SIR,—Irishmen of every party, Unionist, Nation- 
alist, Sinn Fein, Extreme and Moderate, writing or 
speaking to-day of the future of Ireland, agree in say- 
ing that the proposed contribution of eighteen millions 
a year is too great. Further, they all refer to this 
contribution, which is not more than one-half of the 
very lowest possible estimate of Ireland’s debt of 
honour to Britain, by the unsavoury and invidious 
name of tribute: and obviously are working to re- 
pudiate it altogether. : fale 

Surely now it must be possible to state a fact, which, 
I think, is well known to most residents in Ireland, but 
which has been rejected till now as an absurd paradox 
by the British, in their huge tolerance of everything 
Irish : namely, that the root and source of the trouble 
with the Irish are to be found very largely in their 
inordinate love of money and the vast profits of dis- 
content. 

I have not yet been able to calculate what financial 
advantage Ireland has gained over Scotland alone 
since the year 1800, by her intensely methodical mad- 
ness; but even taking an Irishman to be for various 
reasons only half as well off as a Scotchman, I should 
be very sorry to put it at a lower figure than three 
hundred million pounds. 

Does not Macaulay, speaking of an Irishman, some- 
where use words like these, ‘‘ Under an outward show 
of levity, extravagance, improvidence, and eccen- 
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tricity, he was in truth one of the most mercenary of 
mankind ’’; and again, ‘‘ Consummate hypocrisy is 
not the semblance of virtue, but the making of a weak- 
ness which there is no objection to showing, a stalking 
horse to cover a more profitable weakness which it is 
important to hide.’’ 

H. MONTAGU BAIN. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


SIR,—The correspondence on the stagnation of the 
Conservative Party points to the fact that the present 
condition of the Conservative Party is due to the 
neglect of the policy and principles which Disraeli laid 
down for its guidance. _Disraeli’s atttude may be 
summed up in two quotations that seem to be as appo- 
site to 1921 as they were to 1872. 

‘* Let me see authority once more honoured; a 
solemn reverence again the habit of our lives; let me 


see property acknowledging, as in the old days of . 


faith, that Labour is his twin brother; let results such 
as these be brought about and public life then be- 
comes a noble career, and a seat in Parliament an 
enviable distinction.”’ 

‘* The great problem is to be able to achieve such 
results without violating the principles of economic 
truth upon which the prosperity of all states de- 


pends.”’ 
A. J. C. 


SIR,—Surely the unimportant people should write, if 
they can write at all, as well as the important. The 
mere fact that they describe themselves as ‘‘ unimpor- 
tant” is in their favour. It shows that they possess a 
sense of humour, a valuable thing not over-represented 
in the present House of Commons, if I may judge from 
what M.P.s have told me. 

Just as writers are not made into successes entirely 
by professional critics, but also by the slow, silent ver- 
dict of the general public—silent, I mean, so far as the 
loudly trumpeting Press is concerned—so a large mass 
of Conservative opinion, formed of individuals by them- 
selves insignificant, may exert a great influence on the 
fortunes of the party. A man who is knowledgeable and 
coherent has generally a wider circle of influence than 
he thinks. I have heard chance remarks of my own 
come back from larger and more important mouths. 
Their origin was, of course, forgotten, and I did not in 
the least mind being mute and inglorious. I felt as 
flattered as any amateur does, when a professional 
adopts a hint from him, and improves it in the process. 


ANOTHER VOTER. 


EXTREMIST FALLACIES AND MISREPRE- 
SENTATIONS. 


SIR,—In view of the constant references in your 
columns to the hampering effect on industry of labour 
unrest, it will probably interest your readers to hear 
that the Industrial Publicity Bureau, in whose founding 
and development I had the honour of taking an active 
part, is issuing for the use of employers of labour a 
series of short talks on industrial topics, which are 
printed in the form of little folders of convenient size 
to slip into the men’s pay envelopes each week. 

The first six of these little talks, (we call them P.D. 
Ts,—short for Pay Day Talks), have already been 
issued, and P.D.Ts will continue to be published each 
week, dealing in turn with every possible subject of 
interest to the working man in his relations with his 
employers and industry in general; particularly they 
aim at enlightening him in simple language on those 
economic laws, of which he feels the operation, but 
which he does not understand—such as the cause of 
high prices, unemployment, etc., and the results of 
strikes, ‘‘ ca’ canny,” and so forth. 

This is the first National effort ever organised by the 
employers to show their employees ‘‘ the other side of 
the picture.’’ Leading industrialists are of one mind, 
that in this way, and in this way only, can the insidious 
extremist and revolutionary propaganda, which is mis- 
leading and antagonising labour, and threatening the 
stability of industry, be counteracted. What we are 
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doing is by means of P.D.Ts to educate the workers 
to the employers’ point of view, and their own best 
interests. That is of necessity the very groundwork of 
all efforts towards a good understanding between 
Capital and Labour. 

The cost of operating the scheme, I might mention 
incidentally, is so small that there is no reason wh 
every firm in the country should not participate. An 
employer of labour wishing to see specimen P.D.Ts, 
and to receive details of the scheme, can do so by 
writing to me. LEWIS E. DICKINS, 

11, Archer Road, Penarth, South Wales. 


THE CINEMA AND THE CENSOR. 


SIR,—I am glad to see that you mention in your 
account of this month’s Magazines Mr. Clayton’s 
‘“ severe and well-founded criticisms on the baser films 
dumped on the public after they have been used up in 
America.’’ As a constant visitor to the cinemas, | 
have always wondered what in the way of selection 
and suppression the flowing signature of Mr. T. P, 
O’Connor means. Since the cinema began as a busj- 
ness, not as an art, and is rapidly displacing the s 
as a means of popular amusement (with occasional 
instruction), | should have thought it would have been 
worth while to have a more effective censorship, if any 
at all. It would be interesting to know what pictures 
Mr. O’Connor takes the trouble to see himself, and 
what he supposes his qualifications for the post of critic 
to be. I never heard that he was an authority on any 
kind of art or drama, though I am abundantly aware 
that he is a sentimentalist. It is just the excessive 
dose of sentiment in the cinema that I object to, 
Sentiment nearly always suggests false values for life, 
and is on a par with the saccharine literature of ad- 
vertisement in its allurements. The good-looking 
burglaress who is caught in the stockbroker’s man- 
sion is married to his son in about ten minutes, besides 
being discovered to be the long-lost child of a member 
of the real aristocracy. The fairy-tales of the folk- 
lore sort are moral; these new ones are just the oppo 
site. And the crime passionnel is pictured with a fre 
quency only equalled by its exposure in the news 
papers. I think I counted more than half-a-dozen 
murders and suicides in the paper which announced 
that New Zealand had passed a law to keep “ crime 
films ’’ out of the country. In this horribly unbalanced 
epoch, surely we do not want any more incitements to 
crime, murder, and the evil effects of passion. The 
whole business of ‘‘ gunmen,”’ careering about with 
revolvers in Bowieville, or some such spot, is essen- 
tually un-English; and this is the kind of film that with 
the gracious applause of Mr. O’Connor is_ being 
steadily dumped on the British public. The latest pic- 
tures, indeed, exhibit the ‘‘ gunwoman,”’ as a heroine 
who can shoot quicker than the men. I do not know 
if any region of the United States preserves such 
manners to-day; but, if it does, should we copy them? 
The appeal to the eye is much readier than that to the 
ear; and these things are ‘‘ oculis commissa 
fidelibus.’’ 

Scenes of travel and details of industry and science 
are well done to-day on the films. But they are a small 
part of the show, compared with vulgar farce, crime, 
and luscious sentimentality. 

J. GAY. 


ENGLISH MEAT. 


SIR,—The price of English meat to-day is so much 
increased that it has become a luxury few can afford. 
Are not the ‘‘ noble hearts of the butchering trade”— 
I once, I think, read this phrase in a paper devoted to 
their mystery—cutting their own throats? If the 
English character, as a great German scientist declared, 
is due to English roast beef, it seems likely to be altered 
materially by the present extravagant prices. Perhaps 
meat will go down, like a few other articles. At pre 
sent, it is not too nice, when one has got it, and pa 
the price for it. I do not desire to become a vege 
tarian, but my butcher charges so much that I find 
myself compelled to visit restaurants with more mo 
rate tariffs, and run the risk of swallowing inferior 
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meat. Pay more and be swindled: pay less and be 

isoned : neither side of this dilemma is satisfactory. 
After being poisoned in this style, one saves money, it 
is true, by the sheer inability to eat a hearty meal for 
days. But then the doctor may be required, and he is 
not cheap. At present, I belong to the C3 grade of 
health, and wonder how long I can struggle against the 


many handicaps of to-day. 
HOUSEWIFE. 


QUESTIONS FOR PROHIBITIONISTS. 


SIR,—The question that occurs to me is what has 
an anti-prohibitionist to do with the modified prohibi- 
tion—which by the way he misnames restriction—that 
he favours. 

Why prohibit at all is the real question? 

The prohibition of spirits in favour of the watery 
product now available has resulted, as far as I see, 
only in the coining of a new liquor called ‘‘ a double ”’ 
to wit, and in deputising the weakening of my whisky 
to someone else. ‘ 

Surely the ideal is personal dilution according to 
taste rather than vicarious addition for the sake of 
rofit. 

4 Meanwhile, it may possibly be interesting for Anti- 
Prohibitionists to calculate the alcoholic content of an 
ordinary whisky and soda as now vended, and compare 
it with that of; say, a glass of light sherry, or of those 
mysterious compounds “‘ British Wines.’’ He will 
probably be surprised at the result. But in this con- 
nexion ‘‘ Consumption of spirits that does most of the 
evil’’ is not a little absurd. 

J. M. HULLS. . 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 


SIR,—Possibly the words of Christ given in St. 
John, ch. 7, v. 17, are those which ‘‘ A Country Par- 
son’ could not for the moment trace, and according to 
which, he says, I am wrong in one very material par- 
ticular. They are, ‘‘ If any man will do his (God’s) 
will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.”’ 

My words were, ‘‘ The more we strive for truth for 
its own sake, the more and clearer light is given us.’’ 

While fully admitting the indispensability of practis- 
ing right, #.e., truth, in order to attain to clearer con- 
sciousness and larger understanding of its relations, I 
fail to see how anyone could be said to strive for truth 
who did not practise it, for as Blake truly says, 
“Thought is act.’’ 

“Tam the way, the truth and the life,’’ said Christ, 
whom Christians believe to be the human personifica- 
tion of God. God, then, is truth; hence, the person 
who loves truth and strives for it for its own sake, and 
that he may benefit his fellow souls thereby, loves and 
strives for God for his own sake, the affinity between 
God and himself, and truth and himself, being identical 
and supreme. 

The same Christ who said, ‘‘ Strive to enter at the 

strait gate,’’ said also, ‘‘ I will give unto this last 
even as unto thee. So the last shall be first and the 
first last, for many are called but few chosen.”’ 
_A good life is not necessarily a life on a small dimen- 
sion as many seem to think. Many of the religious 
and moral luminaries of the human race have been 
People in no way intellectually super-eminent. Hence, 
the true way, i.e., the practice of right, is the highway 
of which Isaiah says, ‘‘ the wayfaring men though 
fools, shall not err therein.” Yet how heavily intel- 
lectual limitations handicap the religious zealot in many 
circumstances. St. Paul, for example, was intellectu- 
ally qualified to ‘‘ stand before kings.’ |Omniscience 
does not see with human limitations. When Tennyson 
Wrote :—. 


“* And because right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence,”’ 


he was indicating the same moral and spiritual high- 
Way as Isaiah, as numbers live to realise in retrospect. 


MAURICE L. JOHNSON. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


SIR,—There has been some correspondence in your 
columns lately on this subject, mainly, if not entirely, 
of an adverse character. In reading these remarks and 
criticisms by its opponents, I am struck by the fact that 
they themselves appear to be guilty of the very faults 
which they attribute to its supporters. The poor 
deluded believers in Spiritualism are supposed by their 
opponents to be people whose beliefs are governed by 
desire, and who have no power to form dispassionate 
judgments on the results of observation. No doubt 
this applies in some cases to people who are emotionally 
perturbed by the recent loss of a dear one, but this is 
far from being the case with all serious investigators. 
On the other hand, the sceptic, who frequently launches 
forth into publicity after an inadequate examination of 
the facts, prides himself on his ability to view things in 
the calm light of reason, but is handicapped at the start 
by a determination not to be convinced, if he can avoid 
it. These are the ones who make a lot of noise and are 
infinitely more unreasonable than those they denounce. 
No one is governed entirely by reason, but previous 
conviction that the Spiritualists’ interpretation of 
psychic phenomena is inconsistent with a logical mind 
is productive of mental obstinacy, more colloquially 
termed ‘‘ pig-headedness.’’ The desire to believe, 
though detrimental to accurate reasoning, does not lead 
to an equally regrettable mental condition. 

See how the sceptic twists and turns in his endeavour 
to escape conviction, and how he interprets everything 
in the light of his own narrow outlook. Ignoring the 
obvious fact that the nature of the subject and the 
credulity of the ignorant invite charlatanism, he will 
point to every possible case of fraud within his know- 
ledge, and think that he has scored a point. What do 
one hundred cases of f.aud matter against one which is 
known to be otherwise? What if certain conjurers ap- 
parently reproduce spiritualistic phenomena? We 
know that they are elaborately designed tricks and can 
be explained by physical laws. Investigate with honest 
people whom one really trusts, and the phenomena of 
Spiritualism are known to be in a different category. 

Even when the sceptic is forced to admit the facts, 
he will accept any interpretation rather than that offered 
by the Spiritualists. He will speak of mysterious elec- 
tric forces, subconscious muscular action, telepathy 
(wonderful words to conjure with), etc., and think 
that his remarks are logical, simple and illuminating. 
Such expressions are mostly cloaks for ignorance. Are 
these explanations so much less wonderful and so much 
more credible than that offered by the Spiritualists, viz., 
that the spirits of the dead survive, and have the power 
under certain conditions to affect the material world 
which they have left? If they do survive (and many 
opponents of Spiritualism believe this), would you not 
expect them to try; and in this wonderful world, where 
we do not know the ultimate nature of the matter by 
which we are surrounded, is it so remarkable that they _ 
should occasionally succeed? It is the Spiritualists 
who are humble and open-minded. _It is mostly the 
opponents of Spiritualism who are arrogant, dogmatic, 
and credulous in their unbelief. 

H. S. LEFTWICH. 


LAST WORDS. 


SIR,—Thus Laurence Sterne :— 

‘“* For this reason, continued my father, ’tis worthy 
to recollect, how little alteration, in great men, the 
approaches of death have made. Vespasian died in 
a jest upon his close-stool—Galba with a sentence— 
Septimius Severus in a dispatch—Tiberius in dis- 
simulation, and Cesar Augustus in a compliment. I 
hope ’twas a sincere one—quoth my Uncle Toby.’’ 

‘‘___ Twas to his wife—said my father.”’ 


(‘ Tristram Shandy,’ Book v., ch. iii.) 
G. B. C. 


P.S.—I omit the anecdote of Cornelius Gallus. It 
would not ‘‘ bear the light of day.” 

(Thus, we think, Francis Bacon, from whom Sterne 
cribbed with his usual freedom. See the Essay ‘ Of 
Death.’—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS 


A NEW TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch & John Dover Wilson. The Temp- 
est. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS new edition of Shakespeare, beginning, like 
the First Folio, with the ‘ Tempest,’ would astonish 
the deepest Shakespearian critic of twenty years since, 
for it embodies discoveries and conclusions then un- 
dreamt of. It puts aside the verdicts of many learned 
editors on Shakespeare’s text; and it claims—with 
justice, we think—that this text is much better than 
was thought, may often represent Shakespeare’s own 
copy, and, when it goes wrong, may be corrected on 
scientific principles which are not a question of a good 
guess, but of sheer argument based on known facts. 
The patient labour of various scholars and _biblio- 
graphers has built up the critical system which is here 
used; and the books which notably exhibit the new 
points are (1) ‘ Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates,’ 
a revised edition of Mr. A. W. Pollard’s epoch-making 
work on the Quartos and Folios, 1920, (2) Mr. Percy 
Simpson’s ‘ Shakespearian Punctuation,’ 1911, (3) Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson’s book on ‘ Shakespeare’s Hand- 
writing,’ 1916, which comes to the startling conclusion 
- that Shakespeare’s own hand is to be found in the play 
of ‘Sir Thomas More’ in the British Museum, or, at 
any rate, a hand of the same style as his. A facsimile 
with a transcript of this writing is given at pages 86 
and 87, and the value of such evidence is that it reduces 
the margin of probable emendation, when the text is 
amiss. We can judge what letters have been, or are 
likely to be, confused in the script of an ‘‘English” 
hand, by a rapid writer such as Shakespeare is known 
to have been. 
The volumes above mentioned must be studied to get 
a real insight into the complicated problems of Shakes- 
peare’s text and its transmission. Mr. Simpson’s con- 
tentions, however, can be briefly stated, and easily 
grasped. They are that the punctuation of Shakes- 
peare’s texts, and many others, as late as the time of 
Jane Austen, is not the more or less logical system of 
to-day ; but a definitely dramatic punctuation, indicating 
where the actor should pause, or hurry, and what he 
should emphasise. Following Mr. Simpson’s conclu- 
sions, the editors of the ‘ Tempest’ have given us a 
punctuation which, through the prompt copies, repro- 
duces Shakespeare’s actual intentions, or possibly those 
of the best actors of his plays. Our only doubt is 


whether the Elizabethan compositor was as careful - 


about commas as he should have been, since he 
demonstrably got actual words wrong, and is frequently 
credited by the editors with bad mistakes in grammar. 
A comma is singularly like a dash, or one of those thin 
involuntary scratches which came, we presume, as 
readily from the quill as they do from the metal pen. 
The range of reasonable conjecture as revealed by the 
form of handwriting used is much firmer ground. In 
the ‘ Tempest’ we are fortunately free from the difficul- 
ties of earlier quarto editions. It occurs first in the 
First Folio, a splendid send-off, since it represents the 
most mature and accomplished specimen of Shakes- 
peare’s art in the world of fairy-land that he has left us. 
But while we admire, we are conscious in this latest 
style of Shakespeare of an aphasia or agraphia in which 
the ‘‘quick-coming thoughts” are too much for the 
grammar, and sometimes for the English. Passages of 
this kind are easy to amend sometimes, but no scholar 
ought to expect a universal approval of his ingenuities. 
In this edition an obelus at the beginning of the line 
marks a crux, and only in the notes at the end do we 
find the conjecture. Thus Ferdinand at his log-rolling 
says in the First Folio that he is ‘‘ Most busie lest, when 
I do it.” The editors propose ‘ busy-idlest,” which 
Shakespeare, they suppose, wrote in one word 
“* bizyydlest,” and conceive that ‘‘do it” may be a mis- 
. print for ‘‘ dote.” Thus they suppose mistakes in 


letters, while they object to the usual reading, because 
‘it is generally felt to be awkward, and it involves the 
alteration of a comma, a serious point in this carefully 
punctuated text.” 


It is only fair to add that, here, as 


elsewhere, they support their conclusions by Elizabethan 
usage. One of the most interesting conjectures jg 
** dout ’’ for ‘‘ doubt ’’ in II, 1, 242 :— 
** Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 
But douts discovery there.’’ 


For ‘‘ dout,” meaning ‘‘ put out,” is used elsewhere in 
Shakespeare, and to our recent knowledge is still useg 
in Warwickshire dialect. It is a simple word, parallel 
with ‘‘ don ’’ and ‘‘ doff,’’ and the disappearance of al] 
three from ordinary language is curious. Where Trin. 
culo, pledging Stephano, refers to ‘* The folly of this 
island ! ’’ it is suggested that ‘‘ the Sophy (Shah) of this 
island” is correct, since Stephano has readily taken on 


himself the responsibilities of kingship. The volume 


includes a reproduction of the Droeshout Portrait of 
Shakespeare, and another of the fair face of the Princess 
Elizabeth of Bohemia whose marriage may have been 
celebrated by the acting of the ‘ Tempest.’ Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch supplies a ‘ General Introduction,’ also 
another on the ‘ Tempest ’ itself, and there are further 
contributions by way of preface or epilogue which are 
to the point. We have said enough, we hope, to show 
that this edition is a remarkable performance, a pioneer 
work, in fact, of great value. Those who wish to see 
the ‘ Tempest’ discussed with more freedom and enthu- 
siasm than a critical editor allows himself, should not 
fail to turn to the admirable chapters at the end of Sir 
Arthur’s volume on ‘ Shakespeare’s Workmanship.’ 
There the ‘ Tempest’ receives the tribute it deserves, 
and some criticism of its acting which seems pertinent 
to-day. 

The volume is well printed and produced in admirable 
taste. It is a credit to all concerned, and not least to 
Mr. Dover Wilson, whose critical studies are now 
bearing excellent fruit. 


NORTHUMBRIAN ART. 


The Arts in Early England. Vol. V. By G. Baldwin 
Brown. With Philological Chapters by A. B. 
Webster. Murray. 30s. net. 


FTER dealing in his first two volumes with Saxon 

life and architecture, and in volumes three and four 
with Saxon decorative art before the introduction of 
Christianity, Prof. Baldwin Brown arrives in due course 
at the earliest monuments of Christian Northumbria, 
chief among them being the famous Ruthwell and Bew- 
castle Crosses, and the still more famous Lindisfarne 
Gospels, now one of the most precious treasures of the 
British Museum Library. Up to this point he has been 


on fairly safe ground, and though he has not failed to: 


give us new generalisations, and to throw much light 
on many obscure corners of his subject, he has had no 
organised opposition to fear. But in this volume every 
step of his argument will be hotly opposed, every date 
denied, and every statement of source controverted. 
The Bewcastle Cross stands, where it has stood for 
twelve centuries, at the head of a grave in Bewcastle 
churchyard in Northumberland; the Ruthwell Cross, 
scarred and broken into fragments by iconoclasts in 
1642, is now safely housed in Ruthwell Church (between 
Annan and Dumfries) and scheduled as a National 
Monument. The Bewcastle Cross was erected to the 
memory of Alcfrith, son of King Osury of Northum- 
bria, the Ruthwell Cross is inscribed with portions of 
‘‘ The Dream of the Rood,’’ corresponding in some 
measure to a poem in another dialect of Anglo-Saxon 
preserved in a manuscript at Vercelli. Both the crosses 
bear Latin or Anglo-Saxon inscriptions, partly m 
Roman, partly in Runic letters. But besides this, both 
of them are sculptured with ornament of singular 
delicacy of executive and exquisite design and with 
figures of considerable beauty and impressiveness. Prof. 


- Baldwin Brown connects them with the Synod of 


Whitby in 664, suggesting that the Ruthwell Cross 
may have been erected after Ecgfrith’s expedition into 
Stratchclyde by the ecclesiastics and craftsmen of Hex- 
ham as a monument af Anglian Christianity, some- 
where about 675. The Bewcastle Cross was erected, 
he suggests, some time after the death of Alcfrith, who 
had rebelled against his father Oswy, the footstone of 


his grave being still left in its quarry on White Lyne 
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Common. The dates of both fall thus in the seventh parent preparation, and Prof. Brown’s detailed study 


century, but other scholars have put them in the ninth, 
tenth, and even twelfth century. The author has thus 
been forced to make a complete study of every detail 
of these monuments, and to show the previous occur- 
rence of the ornamental motives used. 

The earliest monuments described in this connection 
are those of Galloway, a district once included in the 
ancient kingdom of Northumbria; upright stones bear- 
jing Latin names in Roman characters, and sometimes 
the Christian monogram. .They date from the middle 
of the fifth century to the early part of the sixth. These 
are compared with the Hartlepool tombstones discov- 
ered in 1833, some of them now being preserved in the 
British Museum and elsewhere, others irretrievably 
lost. Similar stones have been found at Lindisfarne 
and in other places in the North of England, and they 
may be also compared to those of Clonmacloise. A 
discussion of the latest possible dates for the Hartlepool 
stones with those in Ireland leads Prof. Baldwin Brown 
to the concluion that in this case we have a clear ex- 
ample of borrowing of Continental German decorative 
forms through Anglian sources by Ireland. We shall 
have to reconsider current theories as to the relation- 


\ ship between Irish and British artistic forms in the early 


Christian centuries. 

At this point the author takes up his main subject, 
and the next 200 pages are devoted to a study and 
critical analysis of the two crosses. The cross head at 
Ruthwell is shown to be in the Anglian tradition (that 
of Bewcastle is lost), the geometrical ornament is 
analysed, the Latin inscriptions are palaeographically 
explored, the history of Runic writing is described, and 
the Runic inscriptions faithfully copied and worked 
out. Two chapters by Prof. Webster are then inter- 
posed, dealing with the runes from a linguistic and 
historical standpoint. His arguments are forcible and 
seem convincing, but they are of a nature to demand 
considerable reflection, and they will no doubt be dealt 
with by Anglo-Saxon specialists in due course. Suffice 
it to say that he arrives at the result that while the 
Vercelli text is undoubtedly late, it has very probably 
been considerably augmented from a Northumbrian 
original of the seventh century or earlier. A later 
chapter is devoted to the Ormside Bowl, found in a 
Westmoreland churchyard, early in the 19th century, 
probably some Viking loot, and now in the York 
Museum. The remainder of the book is devoted to the 
Lindisfarne Gospel and the coffin of St. Cuthbert, about 
which the author has much to say of interest and 
novelty. 

Two pre-Conquest manuscripts, written in these isles, 
stand forth unsurpassed in beauty of design and execu- 
tion; the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Book of Kells. 
They can be contrasted with each other, none can be 
compared with them, not even the Gospels of St. Chad 


now to be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Ac- 
cording to the tenth century inscription, the Lindisfarne 


Gospels were written by Bishop Eadfrith (698-721) and 
bound by his successor. Prof. Macalister derides the 
authority of this note, and suggests that the book may 
possibly, be dated 830 A.D., and that it was written in 
Ireland. Most authorities accept the statement of the 
note, and the early date is supported by the fact that 
the feast of St. Januarius and the dedication of the 
cathedral of Naples appear in it, dates which could only 
have been obtained from a Neapolitan source, such as 
the visit of Abbot Adrian of Naples to Lindisfarne in 
668. The Book of Kells itself cannot be dated earlier 
than the end of the ninth century for palaeographical 
reasons. The remarkable thing about it is that we 
have no feeble fumblings to lead up to the Lindisfarne 
Book. The masterpiece comes first without any ap- 


will show what incredible mastery it shows. Such 
things happen in history : the renaissance of the twelfth 
century had no harbingers; the first printed book was 
the finest that ever appeared. ° 

Something has to be said with regard to the figure- 
studies in these Celtic or Anglo-Celtic manuscripts. We 
have always felt that the originals of these illuminations 
were not made by illuminators, or artists who had to 
work with manuscripts. Nobody writes or ever wrote 
in thick books as these evangelists are represented : the 
originals must have been paintings like ikons, readily 
portable and carried from country to country. The 
originals of the figures cut on the coffin of St. Cuthbert 
we take to have been incised drawings on ivory, like 
those in the Hermitage brought from South Russia. 
We are not sure that Prof. Baldwin Brown is justified 
in giving the rough outline drawing of St. Mark as 
from the ‘ Codex Amiatinus ’ without warning readers 
that he has reduced a fully painted figure to outline, or 
at least, giving them a reference to Dr. Biagi’s ‘ Re- 
productions from Illuminated Manuscripts,’ Plate 
VIII., which is plainly a Byzantine illumination, though 
in the absence of a proper collation we are unable to say 
whether it is a part of the original manuscript at all. 

We congratulate the author on a very fine piece of 
work. It is characterised throughout by a high en- 
thusiasm, a masterly massing of innumerable details, 
and a clear-sighted criticism of the best sort—the 
criticism that springs from understanding admiration. 
It is extremely well-illustrated, and though Prof. Bald- 
win Brown may not carry us at once with him in his 
triumphant vindication of the originality of North- 
umbrian art, he will remember that his long familiarity 
with the subject has made what are startling novelties 
to us every-day reflections to him, and he may be 
assured that we are at one with him in our appreciation 
of the beauty of the masterpieces he describes. 


EXISTENCE—TO BE CONTINUED. 


The Nature of Existence. By J. M. E. McTaggart. 
Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d. net. 


NTIL the last line of the last page of this book, we 
had read Mr. McTaggart’s argument, with fre- 
quent dissent indeed; but with fairly steady interest, 
and on the whole, with increasing respect for the philo- 
sophic chick which seemed about to emerge from so 
long a sitting on the egg of existence. But the last line 
ruins all, for it announces that the second volume will 
only be published in the course of a few years. There 
is some little risk that the egg itself may be addled in 
so ptotracted an incubation. That is Mr. McTaggart’s 
affair; the reader’s grudge against him is that he seems 
to have put his assertions in the first volume, and to 
have reserved his proofs for the second. It is therefore 
almost impossible to criticise him generally, and 
criticism on points of detail is usually unsatisfactory. 
He can always tell us to wait and see. 
This difficulty is well illustrated by the paragraph in 
which he summarises his attitude towards the funda- 
mental question_‘‘ It is sometimes asked whether the 
true account of the universe is a pluralism or a monism. 
The answer must be that it is both, since the universe 
is unquestionably a unity, and unquestionably has. 
parts. But if it is asked which aspect is the more 
fundamental, the answer must be that pluralism is the 
more fundamental, because the primary parts, which 
are a plurality, have this position of unique significance. 
It expresses the relations of the universe and the 
primary parts more appropfriately—so far as we can 
determine those relations 4 priori—to say that the uni- 
verse is composed of the primary parts than to say that 
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it is manifested in them. And this leaves the “balance 
on the side of pluralism.”’ 

If that were all that Mr. McTaggart had to say on 
the subject, it would be so utterly inadequate that 
frankly it would not be worth saying at all. The pro- 
blem goes to the very root of his theme, but he has 
here done no more than recognise its existence and leave 
us guessing what his real method of approach will be. 

It is very much the same on the question of time. In 
a note on page 18 we read that ‘‘ the solution of this 
and similar problems, which will be put forward (in the 
second volume) will involve the theory that time is un- 
real, and that in consequence nothing changes.’’ This 
essential unreality of time is evidently inherent in the 
author’s system, for it is mentioned again and 
again, but always with the inevitable reference to a 
still unwritten book. It would obviously be unfair to 
Mr. McTaggart to attempt to criticise in advance a 
position which he holds, but which he is not yet ready 
to defend. But we think it would be not less unfair to 
his readers not to warn them that they will get little 
satisfaction out of the bare assertion, when they may 
have to wait ten years for the proof. Time may be un- 
real, but it is not so unreal as that. . 


One foresees certain incidental difficulties resulting 


from this position. In one place Mr. McTaggart com- 
ments on ‘‘ the astonishing view, held by some philo- 
sophers, that cause and effect are identical.’’ This is, 
of course, the doctrine of Hegel. We entirely agree 
with his repudiation, but we cannot help thinking that 
a necessary consequence of the theory that cause and 
effect are identical is the belief in the unreality of time; 
the two things are opposite sides, as it were, of the 
same equation, and if one goes, the other goes. 

An interesting passage elsewhere, which might have 
been enlarged instead of being degraded to a footnote, 
touches on the same question. Mr. McTaggart alludes 
to the belief that an infinite past is impossible, since it 
would be a completed infinite, while an infinite future 
would not be completed. Had he discussed this point 
at length, and not dismissed it father contemptuously 
as a digression, it would have led him straight to the 
heart of his subject, which at present he has succeeded 
in avoiding with some ingenuity. 

It is precisely the same with his attitude to belief and 
truth, on which we had looked for a more fruitful dis- 
cussion. But in fact the question of belief is closely 
related to the problem of time. Mr. MtTaggart is not 
a pragmatist: ‘‘ It is said that my beliefs are true be- 
cause they work for me, or because they give me satis- 
faction, or because they are self-evident to me. It 
may be that these characteristics, or some of them, are 
criteria of truth, but they cannot be what makes a be- 
lief true.’’ We doubt if they are even criteria of truth. 
One man believes that the earth is flat, another that the 
sun goes round the earth. Torquemada believed that 
he saved the souls of heretics by burning their bodies. 
Cotton Mather believed that witches infested New 
England. Mr. McTaggart probably believes by this 
time that the writer of this review is a soured pedant 
who does not know what he is talking about. All these 
beliefs may be held with passionate conviction; yet all, 
except the last, would be ridiculed by Mr. McTaggart, 
and even the last he may revoke when his second 
volume removes the difficulties which his first has 
created. 

When a philosopher is constructing a system, he 
generally regards any advice, however well-meant, as 
an impertinence. We will therefore only say that if 
we were faced by the difficult task which he has under- 
taken, we should not face it without thoroughly digest- 
ing two books published by the press whence this one 
comes. One is ‘ The Concept of Nature,’ the other 


is Professor Eddington’s ‘ Space Time, and Gravi-’ 


tation.’ 


A FIRST BOOK ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 
A Book of Dovecotes. By Arthur O. Cooke. T. N. 
Foulis. 6s. net. 
UR author plumes himself very properly and 
modestly on being the writer of the ‘‘first book’’ on 
his charming subject. There have, as he says, been one 


or two magazine articles on dovecotes, and, of course, 
there are innumerable references to them in the trans: 
actions of antiquarian societies up and down the 
country ; but this is the first occasion of a whole volume 
being devoted to them. Mr. Cooke also frankly admits 
that his work is very far from being exhaustive, 
many counties being left entirely untouched, 
though an effort has been made to deal with 
most districts of England, and to some ex. 
tent with Scotland and Wales. He further reminds us 
that, for obvious reasons, British dovecotes are growing 
fewer every year, and, on the whole, he leaves us rather 
desperately hoping for an enlargement of the present 
volume. It is in every respect so charming a book that 
further editions of it seem as inevitable as anything 
graceful and cultured can be in these vulgar times. The 
historical and descriptive part of it is sympathetically 
and carefully done, while the numerous illustrations, 
whether in colour, black and white, or photography, are 
charming. 


When Mr. Cooke comes to extend his volume, he 
will be able to add a good deal on the dovecotes of 
Sussex. He has not omitted to make a spirited protest 
against the infamous destruction, ‘‘ for the sake of the 
material,’’ of the immense dovecote, as big as a church, 
which was once a feature of the great Cluniac priory of 
St. Pancras at Lewes, and which survived the gun- 
powder of Thomas Cromwell, until the close of the 18th 
century. He also mentions one at Berwick, one at 
Chartestone Farm near West Dean, which is associated 
with Alured, the Conqueror’s cup-bearer (in his ‘Off the 
Beaten Track in Sussex,’ the late Mr. A. S. Cooke has 
a charming drawing of it, and claims as undoubted a 
Norman origin for it as for the little old chapel, known 
as ‘‘ Alured’s Chapel,” close by), the fine one in the 
grounds of the old Treyford Manor-house at Elsted, 
and the one at the village of Trotton (the birthplace of 
Thomas Otway) near Midhurst. But there is a well- 
known one at Patcham, near Brighton, in a corner of a 
garden plot of Patcham Farm, on the top of the hill, 
opposite the old church; with solid buttressed walls, one 
little doorway (to enter by which you have to stoop 
very low), no windows, and a tiled roof. In the centre 
of the village of West Dean (that charming Downland 
village of which we get a pleasant vision towards the 
end of Gissing’s ‘ Thyrza’) there is another, which is 
evidently a survival of the outbuildings of the old seat 
of the Thomas family. At Hangleton Place, too, just 
north of Portslade, there is a most picturesque round 
one, probably Elizabethan. At one time there was a 
ghost story connected with this dovecote, but its origin 
was eventually traced to a white owl which would perch 
sometimes on the old dovecote, and sometimes on the 
exceedingly modern mosaic-covered monument of the 
late Dr. Kenealey which covers his lonely grave in the 
lonely Downside churchyard close by. 


Mr. Cooke would be interested in a story called 
‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,’ by Mrs. Ewing, which was 
delightfully illustrated by that rare master of country 
subjects, Randolph Caldecott. There is a letter in it 
from a workhouse boy asking for the job of keeper of 
the dovecote, in which the youth pleads as follows :— 


‘* Though I says it as shouldn’t, I’m a handy lad. I'll 
clean a floor with anyone, and am willing to work 
early and late, and them birds must take a 
deal of seeing to. I never saw nought like 
them. Oh, sir, I do beg and pray of you to let me 
mind your pigeons. I shall be happy all the 
days of my life. Sir, I’m not unthankful, but please 
God, I should like to have a home, and to be with 
them house doves.” 


Evidently an enthusiast after our author’s own heart! 
Mr. Cooke shows in his illustrations the variety of style 
in the building of British dovecotes. Indeed, on the 
architectural side alone the subject is so interesting that 
its neglect hitherto is astonishing. In Scotland many 
dovecotes seem to be rectangular, though a coloured 
illustration shows a beautiful round one at East Linton 
in Haddingtonshire, the proportions of which would set 
Mr. Stephen Graham thinking of a certain famous tomb 
in Samarkand ! 
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UNPLEASANT STORIES. 


The Romantics. By May Sinclair. - Collins. 9s. net. 
Bliss and other Stories. By Katherine Mansfield. 
Constable. 9s. net. 


OTHING has been more remarkable than the high 

level reached by women authors in the realm of 
fiction during the past year or two; they have easily 
overpassed their male competitors, even the most dis- 
tinguished. We have only to look back on ‘The 
Splendid Fairing,’ a work in which a life-history is com- 
pressed within the limits of a day’s experience, ‘ Living 
Alone’ by Stella Benson, full of fantastic wisdom, 
‘Legend’ by Clemence Dane, a masterpiece of tech- 
nical skill in writing, ‘ Shuttered Doors,’ the history of 
an old stone house and the people it nurtured, full of the 
English tradition of the novel, and ‘ Brodie and the 
Deep Sea,’ the best post-war story we have had as yet, 
to justify this assertion. Now we have two books as 
ably written as either of these, full of fine observation, 
carefully thought out, and repellent and uncalled for in 
the measure of their strength. 

Miss Sinclair devotes her powers to a description of 
the love affairs of a man who is sexually impotent with 
a woman lassata and for the time satiata of a more 
vigorous lover. Miss Mansfield gives us a series of 
stories dealing in succession with the feelings of a 
young woman who wants to get married and is taken 
to live in the country, the feelings of a professional 
pander on seeing a young woman left homeless in Paris, 
a wife who is suddenly disillusioned, a girl and her 
music-master, a woman who is afraid of -love, the first 
encounters of a blowsy prostitute, another music-master, 
the ruin of a governess abroad, and two stories about 
selfish women. We grant all the superlatives that have 
been lavished on these two books for the sake of argu- 
ment, but we want to know why they were written. It 
is all very well to talk about Art, but the importance of 
subject in Art cannot be dismissed with a contemptuous 
wave of the hand. The selection of a subject depends 
entirely on the volition of the writer; nothing can re- 
lieve him from his responsibility, or hide the information 
his choice gives us of his personality. We have some- 
times thought that this bent for sexual topics was 
merely part of a spirit of revolt against conventions, the 
spirit which leads a new-comer to show that he feels 
himself at home by taking liberties which older hands 
would not. Miss Sinclair’s excursion into the domain 
of futile amativeness may be of this sort. But we see 
in Miss Mansfield’s book an entire ignorance of the 
repellent nature of her subjects which puts her on a 
different plane. She is not inhuman, but unhuman, 
observing the writhings of the objects before her, like a 
savage watching the attempt of a wounded animal to 
reach its hole in safety—with interest indeed, but with- 
out either cruelty or pity. We cannot pretend to feel 
any beauty or aesthetic enjoyment in making acquaint- 
ance with the emotions of some of her characters in 
the execution of their business. The person who does 


‘ so in real life would cry with Lear, ‘‘ Give me an ounce 


of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagina- 
tion.’’ 


MUSIC NOTES 


SIBELIUS AND HIS SYMPHONY.—There is an ascetic qua- 
lity about the compositions of Sibelius—not the man of the 
‘Valse Triste,’ or even of ‘ Finlandia,’ but of the symphonies and 
symphonic poems—that naturally endears him to admirers of inde- 
pendence and fearless disregard for the opinion of the general. 
He says what he has to say in a simple, straightforward way, 
without fussy exordium or grandiose ending, leaves off just when 
he thinks he will, and troubles little, apparently, whether his 
utterance has excited interest or not. He suggests to you some 
musical hermit who shuts himself up in a cave, knowing and 
caring nothing what is going on outside, but issuing forth from 
time to time with a new score under his arm, the outcome of a 
self-contained, fully-equipped organisation that is inspired from 
within, and will owe nothing to external influence of any sort. 
From such solitary workers the world may occasionally receive 
something curious and original. It did so from Beethoven, after 
he had become deaf ; for his affliction separated him in a measure 
from social surroundings, though it did nor exactly make a her- 
mit of him. But, on the other hand, the product of the lonely 
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labourer may not always tend towards development, and it may 
—most likely will—lack the spontaneity and enthusiasm, the 
creative energy, the touches of human feeling that alone can 
invest a work upon an ambitious scale with true greatness. This 
seems to apply to Mr. Sibelius and his new symphony, heard for 
the first time in Loadon at Queen’s Hall on Saturday. It sounds 
like the achievement of a clever musician who desires to be 
eternally alone with himself, to express his own ideas after his 
own fashion until he thinks he has exhausted their possibilities, 
and then cease with a chord or two and a double bar. The sym- 
phony is in three movements (not four, since the first two sections 
are joined together and actually form only one), each of which 
might properly be termed an exercise or study in restlessness or 
aimless wandering through various forms of moto perpetuo, pre- 
senting a dull grey sea of figures and harmonies that never rises 
to the climax or majesty of a storm. Music of such undefinable 
character without the subtle aid of contrasted rhythms and colour, 
or indeed scrong relief of any kind, gives the irresistible impression 
of being laboured; it is unquestionably monotonous. Nor did 
Mr. Sibelius conduct his symphony with the vigour essential for 
infusing life and animation into his players. He kept time with a 
hard square beat, that was all. Whether a different style of 
conducting would have made the music more interesting we can- 
not tell; anyhow, as it was, the whole work was frankly dis- 
appointing. There was little to admire, either, beyond ingenious 
tone-painting of the familiar Czecho-Slovakian order, in Mr. 
Novak’s Symphonic poem, ‘In the Tatra,’ most or all of which 
one seemed to have heard before. The other notable features of 
the concert were the graceful, tender and technically perfect play- 
ing of Miss Jelly d’Aranyi in the Beethoven violin concerto, and 
Mr. John Coats’s manly delivery of the Prize Song from the 
‘Meistersinger.’ The former did not really satisfy. Oddly 
enough, no woman has ever done justice to the Beethoven con- 
certo. Lady Hallé always fought shy of it, especially when 
Joachim was about. Miss d’Aranyi had in the present critic the 
memory of the latter’s achievement to contend against. 


MISS RHODA BACKHOUSE AND MR. BORWICK.—With 
Mr. Harold aoe Mr. Felix Salmond for her helpers, Miss 
Rhoda Backhouse Was wise to devote her programme last week 
entirely to trios. Whether her choice of the early Beethoven 
trio—the master’s Opus I—was equally wise may be open to 
question, just as one may doubt whether Mr. John Ireland’s 
second work in that form is continuing to improve upon acquaint- 
ance. But about Dvorak’s ‘Dumky’ trio there could be ‘no 
possible doubt whatever.’ It is a masterpiece, and was per- 
formed as such in worthy fashion. Miss Backhouse has all the 
qualities of a fine ensemble player ; her intonation is impeccable ; 


she has a broad, sympathetic rone; and her sense of rhythm and 


phrasing reveal a genuinely musical temperament. Mr. Leonard 
Borwick, a favourite pupil of Madame Schumann, is one of the 
few pianists who combine loyalty to the old school with the 
capacity and the desire successfully to handle the moderns. This 
he showed abundantly at the first of the three ‘‘tea-time”’ recitals 
which he is now giving at the AZolian Hall; if anything, racher 
too abundantly. Few people at the present day can see eye to 
eye with Mr. Borwick in the matter of Beethoven's ‘ Diabelli 
Variations.’ He cannot persuade us, any more than Hans von 
Biilow and Charles Hallé could, that they are other than dry, 
dull, and fatiguing to sit through. In the Chopin he was the 
old Leonard Borwick, and in the Ravel he was no less the new. 


MISS MURRAY LAMBERT’S CONCERT.—With the assist- 
ance of the London Symphony Orchestra Miss Murray Lambert 
Wave at Queen’s Hall on Monday an admirable interpretation of 
two violin concertos, viz., the Mendelssohn and the work recently 
composed by Mr. Hamilton Harty, who conducted. Her play- 
ing gave evidence of continued hard work and consistent progress ; 
in matters of technique, intonation and rhythm she can, and 
assuredly will, rise to still higher levels, for she is an artist, and 
has in her the artist’s spirit of emulation. The programme in- 
cluded a couple of Irish pieces by Mr. G. O’Connor-Morris for 
solo violin, organ, and strings, both cleverly put together. 
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SPORT 


It is rumoured that Lord Birkenhead will take a 
hand in Solent racing this summer. He has done a 
considerable amount of sailing, and last year was 
frequently out with General Seely, who is among the 
keenest of sailors. It is also rumoured that he will 
take part in the Anglo-American races, but no con- 
firmation is yet available. Another keen man who 
will be sailing next year is Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson. Years ago it was quite common to find more 
soldiers sailing in the Solent than naval men, and 
while there were many of the latter it was a notable 
fact that the soldiers proved the better helmsmen. In 
racing, Admiral Sir Culme Seymour was not a suc- 
cess, nor were Admiral Bridgeman and Lord Wester 
Wemyss, all of whom were known in the Solent 
classes before the war. At Bembridge there is always 
a fairly even division between the Services, but there 
again the soldiers seem to have the better of it. Evi- 
dently the handling of battleships is no qualification 
for the racing of small yachts. 


Lord Dunraven is one of the oldest and most en- 
thusiastic of yachtsmen. He has raced in every size of 
boat from the famous Valkyries with which he chal- 
lenged and: raced for the America’s Cup, down to quite 
small boats. Like the Duke of Leeds, he is also an 
enthusiastic sea fisherman, keeping a small cruising 
boat for the purpose. He has written a two-volume 
treatise on navigation and he holds a master’s certifi- 
cate from the Board of Trade. Like all of us, how- 
ever, the Irish peer is getting on in years, and he has 
now placed an order with Messrs. Camper & Nichol- 
sons of Gosport, for the construction of a 500-ton 
yacht, to be fitted with semi-Diesel engines, to be 
ready at the end of the year in time to visit the 
Mediterranean next winter. 


England beat Ireland in great style at Twickenham 
last Saturday (fifteen points to none), and the Selection 
Committee will therefore presumably make no 
changes for the matches against France and Scotland. 
The loss of Commander Davies, the captain and pivot 
of the attack, in the first ten minutes, was enough to 
disorganise any team, but Captain Wakefield, as 
usual, became l’homme nécessaire in the three-quarter 
line, and Mr. Myers, moved up to fly half, proved quite 
as efficient a deputy as was Mr. Neser in the Oxford 
and Cambridge match. Still Mr. Cumberlege and the 
back division generally had their work cut out to pre- 
vent Ireland from scoring in the first half, and the try 
got by the stalwart Mr. Mellish was a doubtful one. 
He looked to have parted with the ball. Matters im- 
proved for England as the game progressed, and Mr. 
Lowe placed the decision beyond doubt by scoring a 
neat try on the right wing, and dropping a delightful 
left-footer in a manner reminiscent of Mr. K. G. 
Macleod. Mr. Kershaw has seldom been more 
rigorously marked, and Mr. Mayne, his opponent at 
scrum half, though light, worried him sorely. 


Sinn Fein has told on Rugby football in Ireland, and 
the workmen’s clubs having taken up the Gaelic game, 
the field of choice has narrowed. All the same the 
forwards, led by Mr. Doherty and Mr. Collopy, lived 


up to the old traditions of fierce though good-hum- - 


oured tackling, and furious rushes. Theirs is the joy 
of battle, even if the charge sometimes ends in the ball 
being booted straight into the hands of an opposing 
back. Our veterans, notably Mr. L. G. Brown, stood 
the racket with surprising tenacity. But some of the 
hand-ball was wild, and as the French have a trick of 
snapping up passes, it may be well to adopt less 
empirical tactics against them. 


The outstanding features of the fourth Test Match, 
in itself a pitiable enough affair from England’s point 
of view, were the bowling of Mailey, and the bowling 
and batting of Mr. Fender. Mailey’s achievement 


(9 wickets for 115 runs) constitutes a record, while 
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Mr. Fender’s effort with ball and bat fully justifies his 
inclusion in the team. Colonel Douglas played two 
steady and useful innings, reaching his half-century 
on both occasions, but the whole trouble derives from 
the fact which we pointed out last week, namely, that 
not more than two or three players produce their true 
form on the same occasion. We should like to see an 
English victory in the final match, but we have little 
hope of so doing. 


This is the fourth defeat of the M.C.C. team in the 
Test matches, and with the complete score before us, 
indicating a victory by eight wickets, it is clear that 
the Australians are at present in a class above our 
men. They have more than one all-rounder who can 
both bat and bowl effectively; and they have no tail 
such as our side wags with feebleness. We antici- 
pated last September that a good googlie bowler might 
run through our team, though we did not then know 
his name. Mr. Mailey (coached, we believe, by Dr. 
Hordern) has always been good. Mr. Gregory is, 
we should say, easily the best fast bowler playing to- 
day. The Australian batting is vigorous and sound 
throughout, and it is to be noticed that in this last 
match Mr. Macartney was not playing. 


Many people are not only ready but eager to tell you 
what will win the Lincolnshire Handicap. The trouble 
is that there should be such variety in their prognos- 
tications; but those who are not presently in a position 
to say ‘‘ 1 told you so! ”’ will have no difficulty in ex- 
plaining why the practically inevitable did not happen. 
An excellent case can be made out for Ugly Duckling. 
Running so good a horse as Tangiers last year at a 
difference of only 6 lb., Ugly Duckling did not finish 
far behind him, and, it is asserted, but for a mishap 
would have finished still nearer. On the other hand 
Ugly Duckling, confidently expected to win on several 
occasions, failed every time. At least an equally good 
case can be made out for Corn Sack. Square Measure 
has shown himself to be one of the very best in train- 
ing and last season Corn Sack was not more than a 
couple of points inferior. | Those associated with 
Earna are persuaded that she can beat them both. It 
is urged likewise that the speedy Poltava’s class will 
enable him to carry his substantial weight, others 
again protesting that Soranus is the pick of the race. 
It remains to be seen which horse will ultimately start 
in most demand owing to consensus of opinion; and it 
may be anticipated that he will be beaten, because 
favourites for the Lincolnshire Handicap usually are. 


We have not had to wait long to see the fulfilment 
of our prediction that the lions of the boxing ring 
would turn to the films as a means of obtaining popu- 
larity and ‘‘ purses.’’ Already the great Carpentier 
figures as the hero of an enthralling screen-drama en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Super-Man,’’ while a Sunday paper has 
engaged his services to pose for illustrations to their 
serial story based on the same ‘‘theme.’’ It is an edify- 
ing spectacle, and no doubt a profitable one; and it 
adds one more example to the mournful array of facts 
which, since we last wrote on the matter, have been 
emphasised both in our own Law Courts and in 
America, and which prove that boxing, as the great ones 
know it, is no longer a sport. 


Motoring is now a factor in politics, or so it would 
seem from the action of the Automobile Association at 
Cardigan. At a meeting of motor-owners held there, 
it was agreed to ask the rival candidates for signed 
pledges on certain matters of interest to motorists. 
Both men—needless to say—gave the desired assur- 
ances with a fine assumption of concern for the wel- 
fare of road users. So that was the end of the matter, 
and the Automobile Association thereupon informed 
its members that they might support either candidate 
with impunity. Thus are elections fought and won, 
and reputations established. It does nobody any harm, 
and adds a flavour to bye-elections, which ate becoming 
rather dull affairs. Motorists, however, are usefu 
when it comes to polling-day. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES 


Tue 26TH OrpDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Home and Colo- 
nial Stores, Ltd., was held on the 10th inst. at the offices of the 
company, 2 and 4, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C., Sir Charles E. 
G. Philipps, Bart., presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that, notwithstanding a very anxious year, during 
which the business world had been harassed and distressed by 
labour troubles and very serious theatened and actual strikes, 
the directors were pleased to be able to report a net increase in 
profits of £17,734, as compared with 1919. Trading showed a 
gross increased profit of close upon £60,000, in spite of largely 
increased wages and other expenses. The net profit for the year 
amounted to £267,023, and they had added 4'26,702 to the re- 
serve, which now amounted to more than £500,000. It was 
proposed to pay a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum 
for the six months ended 25th December last on the Ordinary 
shares, to place £6,000 to the benevolent fund, and to carry for- 
ward £31,643. He was sure shareholders would rejoice with 
him, and with all business men, in the abolition of the excess 
profits duty, which had hung as a dark cloud over the business 
world, and had been especially oppressive in the initiation of new 
industries - 

Mr. William May, in seconding the motion, said that the 
accounts submitted were, he believed, about the best in the his- 
tory of the company. The salient features were, first, the satis- 
factory result of last year’s trading and, secondly, the strong 
financial position disclosed. Cash at bankers and in hand 
amounted to £171,854. For the previous year the corresponding 
item was £163,724, but per contra there was then a loan from 
bankers of £100,000. On the present occasion there was no 
overdraft or loan from the bankers. The item of stocks, 
£1,114,623, showed a considerable increase, the expansion of 
their business necessitating their carrying large stocks, which, in 
turn, were continuously being replaced from time to time. The 
stocks had been valued on a conservative basis, and were abso- 
lutely liquid, consisting almost wholly of the immediate necessi- 
ties of everyday life. 

Referring to the capital position, he said he believed that of 
all the multiple shop companies the Home and Colonial was the 
only one which, during the critical years of the great war and 
afterwards, had not asked the public or its shareholders for fresh 
capital. The liquid assets, consisting of cash and stock, totalled 
£1,316,477, and if the liabilities of £643,661 were deducted 
there was a surplus of liquid assets amounting to the large sum of 
£672,816, besides, as an ultimate resort, reserve fund investments 
of £500,000 which were convertible into cash: practically at a 
day’s notice. This was a fine position for a company like theirs 
to be in, and justified his statemenc that the financial position 
was peculiarly strong. It had been asked how they had managed 
to show an increased profit for the past year in the face of the 
continued fall in market prices and corresponding reductions to 
their customers, for they were always in the forefront in giving 
their customers the benefit of che fall in prices. Paradoxical as 
it might seem, a fall in prices was the company’s opportunity, 
for it was when markets were falling that the chance came to 
their buyers, their management, and their staff to show their 
mettle. The policy of the company had always been to buy at the 
lowest possible prices when the markets were favourable, and to 
give the advantage to their customers, never impinging, however, 
on the high standard they had set with regard to quality. The 
efficient carrying out of this policy in the past had been the key- 
note to the success of the company. They had begun the current 
year well, trade having been well maintained up to date, and 
they were well equipped to meet any contingency that might arise. 
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CITY OF LONDON BREWERY 


REMOVAL TO FULHAM—THE THAMES-STREET 
PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Tus TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the share- 
holders of. the City of London Brewery Co., Ltd., was held on 
the 11th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Alderman Sir 
G. Wyatt Truscott, Bart. (chairman of the company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Henry Groom) read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the auditors’ report. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: Ladies and gentlemen, I desire to express my 
great pleasure in being once again the medium of the board of 
directors in presenting to you a satisfactory statement. (Hear, 
hear.) 

In our report we give a foremost place to the fact that we 
have under serious consideration now the removal of the whole 
of the manufacture to the brewery at Fulham at a very early 
date. Curiously enough, it was in the closing days of July, 
1914 ,that we obtained” the sanction of the debenture-holders to 
the removal of our business to that site, which had then been 
recently acquired. The war came along, and it was quite 
understood that matters would have to be in suspense, although 
I see, speaking in February, 1915, on behalf of the board, I 
said that we did hope to proceed with the removal to Fulham; 
but in 1916 matters had become so serious on account of the 
war, that I had to report the decision of the board to abandon 
any idea of removal for the then present. 


We think, however, that the time has arrived—in fact, we feel 
sure it has—when we must proceed, because it would make 
such a difference to the cost of manufacture, and, of course, 
it would release for sale a most important site in the City of 
London. It is true that the cost of building will be consider- 
ably more than it would have been before the war, but we are 
proceeding on a modified plan. We are only going to provide 
accommodation which is absolutely essential at the moment, 
and when it is provided and the removal has taken place there 
will be undoubtedly great saving in our costs. 


ELIzABETHAN SITE. 


As I have just said, the removal to Fulham will release the 
important City site for sale. There must be some regret in 
leaving a brewery which has been in existence for something 
like 350 years. Anyone who has the love of tradition in his 
soul must regret it, but one cannot ignore the fact that it is 
rather absurd to be carrying on our business of manufacturing 
on that expensive and valuable site when we have ready to 
hand, with a certain amount of adaptation, a very excellent 
site in the west of London. We have been on the site since 
the days of good Queen Bess, and there is no doubt that in the 
early days of the brewery the proprietors had their gardens run- 
fing down to the river and had a very good time as residents 
in that locality. 


City Sitz or Two Acrgs. 


Now with regard to the site. It is nearly two acres in extent, 
and where will you find a property of two acres in the City 
of London all in one position, and it is, moreover, only five 
minutes from the Bank of England—the very centre of the 
world. Then there are some very excellent buildings on the 
site—good substantial buildings for the most part. Well, you 
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do not require to be told that the value of those to-day is very 
considerable—considerably more ‘than the value which they 
represented some six or seven years ago. In fact, the whole 
site and its advantages are unique. There is a splendid river 
frontage, which secures light for all time for the site, and I 
can fancy if I were an auctioneer what a splendid picture I 
could paint for you of the advantages of acquiring the site of 
the City of London Brewery in Thames Street without saying a 
word that was not absolutely true and borne out by fact. I 
anticipate after the announcement to-day that the site is in the 
market, and that the directors are willing at once to enter into 
negotiation with anyone desiring to purchase, that we shall have 
quite a demand. It may not be a large demand, because there 
are not many people perhaps who want two acres in the City 
of London, but then we only want one purchaser, and I do 
not think it will be very long before we find him, and when we 
do find him we shall have turned into cash a very valuable 
asset, with the result which will be reflected in our accounts 
for many years to come—a satisfactory result. 


New Taxation. 

Having, I think, dealt with all the principal items of the 
report, there are a few general matters on which perhaps I 
should say a word or two, although the year which has just 
passed has been an uneventful one. We have had some little 
new taxation—little to the extent of £200,000—(laughter)—but 
I cannot help thinking that so far as taxation is concerned the 
Government will now be content to think that they have taxed 
this particular trade up to the very limit. (Hear, hear.) I 
believe you will the more readily agree with me in that 
statement when I tell you that the company during 1920 have 
paid to the Government over £600,000 irrespective of income- 
tax. 

You may ask me what I think of the future. Who can tell 
the future of anything, especially of business, at the present 
time? But I think you may rely on the fact that you have a 
splendid property, and I can assure you that your directors 
will be fully on the alert to meet all difficulties that may crop 
up. We have spoken in past years of State purchase. I am 
glad that to-day I need say practically nothing on that subject. 
We have heard very little of it lately, and I think all we have 
to do is to watch events, and be ready to meet any attempts 
that may be made to promote State purchase. Then there is our 
old friend Prohibition. We said last year that we were not 
quite sure that America would be pleased with what she has 
done, and I do not think she is quite. Over here, within the 
United Kingdom, there has been during the past year a very 
interesting test of opinion with regard to prohibition. 


Scots AND PROHIBITION. 

Our hard-headed neighbours over the Tweed have considered 
the matter, with results which cannot be but satisfactory to 
those who view with distaste the idea of prohibition in this 
country. (Hear, hear.) I do not think we have more to do 
to-day than to employ our time in pursuing our policy of im- 
proving the character of our houses, and making them fit ren- 
dezvous for the public who desire better accommodation than the 
public-houses provided 25 years ago. That is the policy which, 
as you know, this company is pursuing. 

Sir W. J. Peake Mason, Bart., J.P., seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried, and the proposed dividends 


were agreed to. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN & CHATHAM 


A Joint Genera MeetinG of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Co.’s Managing Committee was held on the 11th inst., 
at Cannon Stree. Hotel, E.C., Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor (the 
chairman) presiding. 

There was no resolution before the meeting. 


At the Ordinary General Meeting, the Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the Ministry of 
Transport had stated that the policy of the Government was to 
hand back the railways to private ownership and management 
in their pre-war state of solvency. They were now in a state of 
suspense. Control was to cease in August, and a Bill to be intro- 
duced early next session to define the future of railways. A 
White Parliamentary Paper had been issued, but the Minister had 
made it clear that the various proposals had only been intended 
to convey an outline of the intention of the Government, to which 
the Railway Companies’ Association had made a reasoned reply. 
The proposals were impossible; they,- in fact, nationalised the 
railways, the companies being left to take all the risk. Ac the 
same time the railways were tied down by.so many regulations 
as would render their efficient management impossible. The 
White Paper contained a proposal for the grouping of the rail- 
ways, and the railways south of the Thames were suggested as 
forming one group. They were willing to accept the principle 
of grouping, provided that it could be carried out withouc ex- 
pense, and that they were in a sufficiently solvent position to get 
the beneficial results. The Ministry of Transport proposed to 
create that solvency by raising rates and fares, and passenger 
fares had been raised 75 per cent. on their pre-war figure and 
goods rates 112 per cent. Those increases were estimated to 
bring about an equilibrium income and expenditure on all che 
railways in the United Kingdom. It was early to discuss what 
the effect would be on the railways; they no longer had a mono- 
poly as carriers, and road competition for both passenger and 
goods was existent. On their system the increases would not 
put them into a so!vent position, but other systems, which had a 
long haulage and heavy goods traffic, were in a more favourable 
position. ‘They relied principally on passenger traffic for their 
revenue, for profit-earning their Metropolitan traffic run for the 
benefit of the public had gone. Their suburban traffic was hit by 
omnibus and tramway competition, and the increase of fares might 
further reduce the aumber of travellers. 

As for the position to-day, the Government during the period 
of their control had increased the costs of working without con- 
sulting the directors, and had increased the amount to one the 
business could not possibly carry. Salaries and wages on the 
S.E. and C.R. amounted in 1913 to £1,753,733 and in 1920 to 
over £,6,000,000. There had also been increases this year which 
did not all show in the 1920 figures. 

To sum up the situation, the railway companies were entitled 
to receive full compensation, and to be placed in their pre-war 
position as regarded earning power and solvency.British railways 
had been entirely built by capital foud by private investors— 
they had had no Government assistance. On the contrary, they 
had often been hampered by Government interference, and the 
reward of the investor had averaged about 4 per cent. interest on 
the whole of the capital invested. The war could not have been 
carried on for one day without the railways. Their railway and 
the Chatham Co. had run 900 special trains a week for the 
Government on the average throughout the war. At the out- 
break of war the companies had willingly accepted the proposals 
of the Government, and while the service rendered had been most 
efficient, the reward for the stockholders had been a terrible 
depreciation in the value of their property and a prolonged period 
of grave anxiety. They had been patriotic during the war, and 
they wanted to be patriotic now. They only asked for equity, 
and it was impossible under the present disturbed and abnormal 
conditions to arrive at permanent arrangements. Therefore he 
said to the Government: ‘‘ Give back the railways to their 
owners,”’ free them from vexatiaus restrictions, allow them to 
charge what rates and fares would bring in the biggest revenues, 
give them freedom to make arrangements with their own em- 
ployés as to the amount the business could afford to pay, and 
guarantee them for a period of their pre-war income until the 
management was able to find its own salvation.” 
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THE CITY 


F ie on at sie teaches that, when pessimism jg 


rife on all sides, as it is to-day, the time is at hang — 


to look for a turn of the tide. A period of acute 
depression provides the investor with his best . 
tunity. For a long time the financial trouble in the 
industrial world has been suppressed, while rumour hag 
been busily distorting the true position. Latterly there 
has been much clearing of the air, and in the main the 
City is beginning to breathe more freely. Dunlops have 
set their house in order, and Lever Bros. have come into 
the open. It is understood that one or two other bi 
undertakings are about to follow suit. Only by bring. 
ing matters to a head-will confidence be restored. Much 
financial readjustment remains to be done, and the 
sooner it is taken in hand, the better for all concerned. 


The shake-out of the last six months has naturally 
made for extreme caution in investment circles, 
‘* Safety first” is still the watchword. Good support 
has been given to the Four Towns Loan, and that of 
Newcastle has already closed its lists. But speculative 
interest remains at a very low ebb, the orgy of the past 
year having caused a strong reaction in favour of gilt- 
edged and similar investments. It is tolerably certain 
that, just as there has been a big reduction in the prices 
of commodities of all kinds, so will money rates eventu- 
ally decline. And with that reduction will come steady 
appreciation in the value of securities. The outlook is, 
in fact, not so bad as it is painted in many quarters, 
Although a general recovery is. bound to be a very 
gradual process, it is felt that the worst of the depres- 
sion has already been witnessed. 


The big Debenture issue by Lever Bros. and the talk 
of reorganisation of the Vickers capital account are 
significant in the Industrial world. It is idle to deny 
that the credit position is very strained, but we think 
that shareholders in these and other important Indus- 
trial undertakings possessing tangible assets of great 
value would do well tovrally to their support in the 
present difficult circumstances. The spell of trade de- 
pression will not last for ever. The announcement that 
J. & P. Coats have resumed full time at their Paisley 
works is promising. Some of the Welsh tinplate and 
patent fuel works are also re-starting, and while too 
much can easily be made of such symptoms, it is cer- 
tainly not a time to throw good Industrial holdings over- 
board. But as regards fresh purchases the greatest 
discrimination is necessary. 


The new debenture issue by Lever Bros. is under- 
stood to be 44,000,000 at 7%, to be offered at the price 
of 924. A sinking fund of 2% will be created after 
three years, and the period of the issue will be 20 years. 
It would seem that no fresh development or further 
acquisition of interests is contemplated, but that the 
money is required to place the company’s borrowings on 
a permanent basis. The authorised capital of Levers is 
at present £130,000,000, although the amount issued is 
under 444,000,000. Several large issues were made by 
the company last year in order to acquire various 
interests more or less identified with the business carried 
on by the Lever group. As recently as last November 
an appeal was made for public subscription to a 20% 
cumulative preferred ordinary issue of £ 4,500,000 in 
shares of 5s. each. Three other issues of about 
£ 4,000,000 each were made last year. 


As will have been gathered from the speeches at the 
meetings, the Home Railway situation gives cause for 
great anxiety. The Colwyn Committee’s report was 4 
severe blow, and the fear exists that it may give rise to 
expensive litigation. No confidence is felt in the 


market in the schemes of Sir Eric Geddes, and in view 
of the falling off in revenues despite the increased 
charges, it is realised that the maintenance of dividends 
after the Government guarantee expires in August !S 
In fact, the market contem- 


seriously endangered. 
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lates the possibility that even companies such as the 
London and North Western, the Great Western, North 
Eastern, and Midland will pass their dividends. In that 
case their Prior Charges would no longer rank as trustee 
stocks, though it is held that trustees who have already 
invested in such securities would be under no obliga- 
tion to sell them. Were they compelled to do so, there 
would be an appalling slump. 


The Foreign market withstands the prevailing de- 
pression as well as any, though even here we have seen 
untoward incidents, such as the Salvador default on 
the 6% and Funding Loans. It may be only temporary 
and due to the difficulties of exchange, but the bonds 
became practically unsaleable. The Para (Belem) 
Municipality, which in recent years has been paying 
partly in cash and partly in Treasury Bills, is still in 
default on its January coupon. These, however, are 
minor matters, and the more important loans meet 
with a good investment demand, the Chinese loans 
being well patronised, while Japanese and South Man- 
churian bonds are recovering. The French loans show 
a better tendency since the Bank of England announced 
that new bonds with British stamp duty paid will be 
issued in exchange for those on which the coupons have 
become exhausted. Even Greeks are reviving with the 
drachma, though they are by no means popular. 
Russian bond prices go from bad to worse and now 
merely represent ‘‘ option money.”’ : 


In these gloomy and depressed times it is refreshing 
to read such an annual report as that of Sel- 
fridge & Co. The Company took time by the forelock 
in marking down retail prices immediately the whole- 
sale slump set in. Briefly, the result is seen in a larger 
volume of trading than ever, accompanied by the 
smallest gross profit yet experienced. The net profit 
of £375,000, however, shows a slight improvement 
on that of the previous year. The Corporation tax 
and E.P.D. take between them £90,000 and after 
making various allocations for depreciation, appro- 
priating £65,000 for expenses connected with the re- 
cent preference share issue, and transferring £25,000 
to reserve, a tax-free dividend of 10% is recommended, 
leaving £141,240 to carry forward. In addition, the 
staff participating shares receive a further 6%. The 
annual meeting will be awaited with interest for the 
Chairman’s views as to the trade outlook this year. 
That 1921 will be a year of strict economy in public and 
private expenditure seems hardly to admit of doubt. 


In arranging for the creation of a further £15,000,000 
of preference share capital the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
Company is making provision for a largely increased 
output and additional distributing facilities. At the end 
of next year its agreement with the Asiatic Petroleum, a 
subsidiary of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, comes to an 
end. It was stated at the last annual meeting that, if 
Anglo-Persian were marketing its products through its 
own organisation instead of being tied down by the 
agreement in question, the profits would be doubled. 
The intention is therefore to build up a great organisa- 
tion for transport and distribution on its own account 
against the time when the agreement expires. The pre- 
sent capital of Anglo-Persian Oil is £20,000,000 in 
45,000,000 preference and £15,000,000 ordinary shares. 
Under the new scheme the division will be £10,000,000 
first preference, £10,000,000 second preference, and 
£15,000,000 ordinary shares. The existing preference 
shares are to carry a cumulative dividend of 8% instead 
of 6%, and will have priority as to dividend over any 
other class of shares. 


Some interesting figures have recently become avail- 
able as to the areas under rubber possessed by the large 
tyre manufacturing companies. The United States 
Rubber Co. and Dunlops are the two largest plantation 
Owners, with planted areas of 54,000 and 47,000 acres 
respectively. Goodyear comes third with 11,000 acres. 
The aggregate area under cultivation is 116,000 acres. 

ese figures are not very formidable in comparison 
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with the total of 3,000,000 acres now said to be under 
cultivation in the Middle East. Nor is the area in ques- 
tion sufficient to provide for more than a fraction of the 
raw rubber requirements of the companies concerned. 
The 116,000 acres planted might produce 20,000 tons per 
annum at full maturity, which compares with a total 
world’s production last year of about 350,000 tons. 


The Board of Trade returns for the month of January 
further reflect the adverse change in the trade of the 
country which set in towards the end of 1920. Both im- 
ports and exports show a substantial decline, although 
there is a certain amount of satisfaction in the know- 
ledge that imports fell off to a much greater extent than 
exports. Taking into account what are called invisible 
exports, the balance of trade is not entirely unfavourable 
despite the great shrinkage in volume. The figures 
naturally reflect the diminished purchasing power both of 
ourselves and other countries. One noteworthy feature 
is the increased value of our imports and exports of iron, 
steel and electrical appliances. The increase in value 
indicates no doubt a corresponding increase in the 
volume of the trade. 


At the annual meeting of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany the Deputy Chairman, Mr. Harry Wills Gunn, 
said that a reduction in the price of tobacco was im- 
probable, despite the heavy fall in the cost of American 
leaf. It would appear that the rate of duty has more 
influence in this respect than in the price of the leaf. 
One can, however, readily understand Mr. Gunn’s 
reluctance to endorse the view of the Chairman of the 
American Tobacco Co. to the effect that a period of 
general trade depression tends rather to the advantage 
of the tobacco trade than otherwise. It is encouraging 
to note that in this company at least there is no imme- 
diate prospect of any further increase of capital. 


Touching the critical state of affairs in the rubber 
industry, it is manifest that the plantation 
companies the best fitted to survive the pre- 
sent crisis are those with the lowest costs 
of production. A low capitalisation alone will 
avail a company nothing, if it is not a cheap producer. 
Broadly speaking, it looks as though the plantations 
in the Malay Peninsula are in the most favoured 
position. _ Communications are good, the soil and 
climate make for a high yield per tree, and the Govern- 
ment is not out to exploit the industry. On the con- 
trary, it is prepared to help producers as far as pos- 
sible in the present emergency. In Ceylon, British 
North Borneo, and South India also, the companies 
will not lack sympathetic consideration. Sumatran 
companies have been handicapped in respect of working 
costs by the high price of rice for feeding the coolies. 
It is also proposed to raise the rate of pay for planta- 
tion labourers. The estates can ill afford any advance 
at this juncture, and will strongly oppose the scheme. 
A satisfactory feature is the fall in the price of rice. 


The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
have just published ‘ The 100 Best Investments : Quar- 
terly Supplement, with Special Article on Unemploy- 
ment and the Investor.’ We have before praised this 
pamphlet; it should help the incautious investor who 
believes in his own guesses or the one-sided informa- 
tion of some tipster to a sounder judgment. The 
‘ Investment Index Chart’ shows vividly what hap- 
pened to speculative stocks last year, and the much- 
steadier course of gilt-edged investments. ‘‘ No 
section has escaped the mass movement downwards.”’ 


We notice the statement that the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., should 
be ‘‘ in a position to earn good profits, even if the 
price of tobacco is reduced.’”” The similarly named 
Company of Canada is recommended as suitable for 
investors abroad. Whatever else can be regarded as 
a luxury, tobacco in these days is a sedative which 
most of us need, and recent figures show that higher 
prices have not reduced the consumption of it. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1921) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
O ing copies of the ‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 

Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 10 4 per 
annum, post free everywhere). 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the present growth of 
newspaper syndicates render it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to :— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 
9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Printed on Published for the — The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, cig Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish, 
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